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Political Hellzapoppin: “a challenging 
and immensely readable book” 


SHAME AND GLORY OF THE 

INTELLECTUALS: Babbitt Jr. vs. 

the Rediscovery of Values. By Peter 
Viereck. Beacon Press. $4. 


Peter Viereck has become the enfant ter- 
rible among American intellectuals. Not for 
a long time—not perhaps since Mencken— 
has anyone fluttered so many dovecotes or 
caused so many terrified burghers to hide 
their wives and daughters. By day, Dr. Vie- 
reck is a quiet and scholarly professor in- 
structing the young ladies of Mount Hol- 
yoke in modern European history. But by 
night other moods overcome him. With 
bloodcurdling and unearthly yells, he leaps 
on his horse and rides furiously out of 
South Hadley, his eyes flashing, his hair 
streaming, his sword raised high to smite 
the infidel. And his appearance strikes con- 
sternation in the most diverse quarters; for 
no one knows, when Viereck sets out to 
hunt, whose scalps will dangle from his 
saddlebows on his return—whether Ezra 
Pound or Owen Lattimore, Freda Kirchwey 
or Joe McCarthy, John Dewey or Gladstone 
or Rousseau. 


Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals is 
his current report on the state of the hunt. 
It can most easily be described, I think, as 
political and literary vaudeville; and it is 
certainly the best vaudeville of its kind 
this year. Tirelessly changing his costume— 
now a poet, now a critic, now a historian, 
now a political journalist—Dr. Viereck 
makes jokes, performs sleight-of-hand, jug- 
gles philosophical theories, saws Stalinists in 
half, makes McCarthyites disappear, pulls 
beards, lights hotfoots and offers his audi- 
ence loaded cigars. Puns, pratfalls, blues 
numbers, illusions and acrobatics chase each 
other across the stage without cease. He is 
sometimes brilliant, sometimes witty, some- 
times silly, sometimes exasperating, some- 
times vulgar. Dr. Viereck has everything ex- 
cept discrimination: he is the Olsen and 
Johnson of political journalism. 

Yet out of this confusion and discord, the 
jokes, good and bad, the shouts and screams, 
the actors forgetting their lines: and running 
into each other as they exit, there emerges 
a basic unity of theme and purpose. Indeed, 


from the first blackout, the compére makes 
it clear that this attempt to shock and startle 
is designed, not to usher in a dazzling set of 
new truths, but to recall his audience to 
some neglected old ones. For in the “new 
conservatism,” based on “the rediscovery of 
values,” lies, in Dr. Viereck’s judgment, the 
last, best hope of mankind. 

He sees no immediate political embodi- 
ment for this new conservatism in America; 
it could reside equally in Eisenhower Re- 
publicanism or Stevenson Democracy. In- 
deed, he warns against construing the prob- 
lem too narrowly in political or economic 
terms. What we need, he cries again and 
again, is an ethical revival—a return to the 
moral universals which have served as the 
inarticulate major premises for even our 
relativists and pragmatists. And we must 
apply these universals unsparingly to all 
situations. The failure of the intellectuals 
to have done so constitutes the gravamen of 
his case against them. It was their glory 
to have stood for humanity against the fas- 
cists; it is their shame to have failed to stand 
for humanity against the communists. 

Dr. Viereck has many sound things to 
say in this connection, and he says them 
well. Take, for example, the brilliant and 
devastating indictment he brings against the 
Quakers, when he compares their uncom- 
promising attitude toward human slavery 
in the 18th century with their maudlin apol- 
ogetics for Stalinism today. There are a 
number of such passages through the book: 
on the non-political sources of a genuine 
conservatism, for example, or on the “liber- 
al” attitude toward Catholicism, or on the 
Nation magazine, or on the necessity for 
fighting McCarthy. 

Indeed, these passages are so good that 
the occasional passages of silliness are all the 
more regrettable. Dr. Viereck, for example, 
is obsessed with a desire to chastise aesthetes 
as well as fellow-travelers; so he has in- 
vented, as a labor-saving device, a mon- 
strous character named Gaylord Babbitt, the 
son of the late George F., whose singular 
achievement it is to combine the worst 
qualities of both the avant-garde in art and 
the left-wing in politics. The achievement is 
singular because, despite Viereck’s impli- 


cation that aesthetic and political leftism g0 
together, the facts remain that Pound and 
Eliot were far more sympathetic with fas- 
cism than with Communism, and that most 
left-wingers abominate the artistic avant-— 
garde. But Viereck cannot resist the temp- 
tation to melt down his two vendettas into 
one. 

Or, in another field, Viereck repeats the 
nonsense, now abandoned eyen by John 
Foster Dulles, that Yalta in some way put 
the seal of western moral approval on what 
would otherwise have been an open act of 
Soviet highway robbery. If he would some- 
time reread the Yalta agreements, he would 
discover that the world which they pro- 
vided for included free governments ia 
Eastern Europe, Chinese control of Man- 
churia, and Nationalist control in China— 


-and that these things failed to come about, 


not because of the agreements, but because 
Stalin broke them. To say, as he does (page 
210), that the Russians took Manchuria be- 
cause of Yalta is even more absurd. They 
took Manchuria, as General Wedemeyer has 
testified, because General MacArthur re- 
fused to make available to Wedemeyer 
enough troops to extend the American air- 
lift of August and September 1945 into 
Manchuria. Or, as another example of his 
capitulation to right wing cliché, take his 
statement that “liberals of the Harry Hop- 
Kins vintage” wanted forcibly to establish 
“an untraditional and inorganic republican- 
ism everywhere in Europe and Asia.” Mr. 
Viereck evidently does not know that it was 
Stimson, the hero of the New Conservatives, 
who backed the naive and pro-Communist 
Stilwell in China, while Hopkins backed 
the anti-Communist Chennault; or that, 
when the businessman Stettinius and the 
professional sailor Admiral King tried to 
prevent American LST’s from supplying 
the British troops supporting the Greek 
monarchy against Communist guerrillas in 
December 1944, it was Hopkins who 
countermanded the order. It is not worthy 
of Dr. Viereck to join in this ignorant anti- 
Hopkins clamor; nor is it worthy of him to 
equate (p. 225) President Truman’s general 
charges about the fascist potential in the 
business community with McCarthy’s speci- 
fic insinuations and lies about individuals. 
Still, Dr. Viereck does not expect total 
agreement, or he would not have written this 
kind of a book. His object is to provoke 
people into reconsidering the moral and 
political premises of their lives. That is ex- 
actly what this challenging and immensely 
Teadable book succeeds so well in doing. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
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Acton: the paradoxical Catholic; 
a liberal in a dogmatic church 


LORD ACTON: A STUDY IN CON- 
SCIENCE AND POLITICS. By Ger- 
trude Himmelfarb. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $3.75 


Author of the greatest book on the history 
of liberty which was never written, Lord 
Acton is an example of that rare type of 
thinker: the man of ideas with so highly 
developed a conscience that he cannot com- 
plete or even undertake any major work 
without having read everything. He is a good 
illustration of the apothegm that he who 
reads everything is likely to write nothing. 
Not that Acton wrote nothing. Indeed, he 
wrote many brilliant and profound essays, 
and a selection of these have been published 
by the author of the present work (Essays 
“on Freedom and Power by Lord Acton, 
Beacon Press), but the many major works 
which he planned and hoped to write were 
so inevitably delayed by his perfectionism 
that they were never written. The loss to the 
world can only be measured by those pub- 
lished, and many of the unpublished, pieces 
which Acton left behind him. 

To the great part of the world to whom 
Acton’s name is familiar he is known prin- 
cipally as the editor of the Cambridge Moa- 
ern History, and by that increasingly more 
pithy remark: “Power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” It is to 
be hoped that Miss Himmelfarb’s admirable 
study of the intellectual history of Acton 
will send many readers to the Essays on 
Freedom and Power, and it is to be ex- 
pected that once they have read the present 
study they will in future be self-propelled in 
the direction of anything Miss Himmelfarb 
writes. 

Miss Himmelfarb’s study of Acton is not 
a biography of a life but rather the biogra- 
phy of a mind; as such it is a sensitively as 
well as vividly written account of one of 
the most interesting minds of the 19th cen- 
tury, a mind virtually alone in the century 
which led to the one in which he would 
have felt more at home. As a liberal Catho- 
lic layman Acton constituted perhaps the 
most unwearying and dangerous critic of the 
papacy that Rome has ever had. Here was a 
man who never at any moment in his life 
doubted the truth of Catholic dogma, who 
was the most religious of Catholics, and who 
to the disgust of many had the integrity to 
live by his beliefs, and what is more dared 
to expect others to do likewise. The story 
of Acton’s struggles with the Ultramontanes 
and the Catholic hierarchy exhibits the no- 
bility of Acton’s character at its best. 

As Acton grew older his liberalism in- 
creased—an extraordinary exception to the 


usual course of events. In his maturity he 
completely reversed himself on many of the 
beliefs he had held in his earlier days. It is 
of the greatest interest to follow the condi- 
tions in his own development which led to 
these changes. In every case the change went 
from the conservative to the more liberal 
position. 

This is a remarkably interesting book 
about a remarkably interesting thinker. 
Everyone interested in the history of ideas 
should read it. 

ASHLEY MONTAGU 


You can't feed starving 
men on guns and bullets 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD, 

America and The World Revolu- 

tion. By Stringfellow Barr. Double- 
day and Co. 


George Washington, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the American people, warned that 
“the nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred . .. is in some degree 
a slave.” Stringfellow Barr, in this inspired 
pamphlet for our times, warns that we 
have let our animosity towards the Russians 
maneuver us into a foreign policy which is 
essentially negative and sterile. “America 
took up the challenge of military power and 
ignored the challenge of economic develop- 
ment.” 

America is a wealthy garden on a rather 
desolate Earth. Two-thirds of the earth’s 
population live in slums. 

Millions upon millions are tenant farmers, 
at the mercy of landlords and usurers, pay- 
ing rents that would scandalize any Ameri- 
can, and annual interest from 30 per cent 
on up. These people, having a one-to-four 
chance of living more than a year, a two- 
to-one chance of suffering from malnutri- 
tion, make up a considerable part of the 
“free world” we hope to lead in a crusade 
against the Russians. They simply refuse 
to believe that we are as threatened mili- 
tarily as they are by hunger, which has in- 
vaded their city and slain millions. The 
greatest problem in the world to them is 
not Communism, but poverty and disease. 
This is the unindustrialized world, which 
needs technical assistance, medical assist- 
ance, of the simplest kinds. This, in part, 
is the colonial world, whose people want 
now what the Americans fought for: “free- 
dom from foreign domination, freedom 
from colonial exploitation, and freedom for 
a man to earn and get what he earns by the 
sweat of his brow.” 
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Barr would have America strengthen the 
UN by giving it the big job of developing 
underdeveloped areas, and supporting it 
generously in that task, with appropriations 
such as the late Senator Brien McMahon 
proposed. “The world crisis today is pre- 
dominantly economic.” Today we pour out 
our ninety billions for weapons, but spend 
less on world economic development than 
the city of New York does for street clean- 
ing and garbage disposal. Are we strengthen- 
ing the non-Communist world, Stringfellow 
Barr asks, or are we weakening it in our 
preoccupation with force? 

Mr. Barr lays specific proposals before us 
for a constructive foreign policy. Once 
again, with all the eloquence at his com- 
mand, he urges us to join the human race. 
The big question is, Will we do so, before 
it’s too late? 

JACOB TRAPP 
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THE BOOESHELF 
A Library for Liberals 


Are you, perhaps, sometimes curious as 
to where some minister you once knew is 
now located? Or how the church to which 
you belonged, far, far away, is faring with- 
out you? How your own church, maybe, 
shapes up in relation to others in meeting 
its United Unitarian Appeal obligation? 
Where we have churches, and Fellowships? 
Where you'll find homes for aged Unitarians, 
or vacation opportunities among kindred 
spiritt—Chautauqua? Star Island?—or how 
to find out where any one of several Re- 
gional Summer Conferences are held. Desir- 
ing to do your part, however small, toward 
keeping the light of liberty lit through the 
centuries, you might want to know the cor- 
rect form for a Bequest to the A.U.A. All 
this, and much, much more, you'll find in 
the Unitarian Year Book; a wonderful refer- 
ence volume, well worth a dollar sent to 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Many of the books on the new Beacon 
Press Spring Announcement are already 
available; among them some that I shall 
hope to have on the Bookshelf in time for 
your vacation reading. In the meantime, 
Jefferson’s birthday month (April) is to be 
celebrated by the publication of The Jeffer- 
sonian Heritage ($3.50) edited and co- 
authored (with Jefferson!) by the distin- 
guished historian Dumas Malone who has 
made Jefferson’s writings his special field. 
Can you imagine anything better as a gift 
for both high school and college graduates 
of 1953? 

Two among the recent Beacon Reference 
Series pamphlets (each 75¢) belong in 
every home: For Freedom And Belief, the 
new “Manual for Unitarians,” by Paul N. 
Carnes, is neatly planned to help us to posi- 
tive beliefs, with a certain essential unity in 
our approach to the Bible, prayer, worship, 
creeds, authority of truth, necessity of free- 
dom, the meaning of the democratic life— 
in church, government, home. Of faith and 
reason in religion Mr. Carnes says: 

“In the Unitarian conception there can 
never be a conflict between faith and reason. 
Reason, not faith, remains the ultimate judge 
of knowledge. We can never legitimately per- 
vert the facts to fit our faith.” 

This booklet is a boon for our high 
school and college young people who are 
frequently approached by classmates as they 
grope for a mature religious faith; the per- 
fect Manual, also, for the newcomer to 
Unitarianism. 

A Religion Of Their Own, by Irving R. 
Murray, is for parents and teachers. Therein 
are set forth “the aims and techniques of the 
Liberal Church and Church School.” The 
emphasis of this booklet also is upon posi- 
tive liberalism. Home training is discussed 
in relation to the child’s religious develop- 
ment. 
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“The liberal’s position is positive, affirma- 
tive. We do not believe less; we believe 
more. Our central affirmation: that there is 
a reasonably established good—and our es- 
sential conviction: that human life has the 
capacity to attain this good—are not a whit- 
tling away of ancient truth and nothing 
more. True, the tree is pruned. But the tree 
remains itself, faithful to its origins in the 
only way possible: by living and growing 
unto the future. Liberalism is not scornful 
of tradition. Neither do we celebrate the 
dead branches, blown down by the winds 
of history. The living tree is the focus of our 
attention. Of course it must grow!—and in 
growing become different—unless with its 
neighbors it becomes a freak, a petrified 
forest.” 


Another pamphlet for parents and 
teachers—all teachers—is Character Edu- 
cation And Spiritual Values In An Anxious 
Age (50¢) by Rudolf Dreikurs, professor 
of psychiatry, Chicago Medical School. 


In the field of world affairs, there’s a Bea- 
con Reference Series pamphlet for each of 
us as citizens, members of Service Clubs, 
Voters’ Leagues, etc. This is: The Hate 
Campaign Against The U.N. (50¢) by 
Gordon D. Hall. Efforts to undermine the 
influence of the United Nations must be 
met and overcome by an informed citi- 
zenry. That is the objective of this timely 
pamphlet. Its effectiveness depends upon 
wide distribution to accomplish its purpose. 
As my responsibility, I ordered ten copies; 
I noted that in that quantity, Beacon Press 
bills them at a twenty per cent discount. 
Why not make this your project also? 


You realize just how necessary a world 
view of affairs is when you read Justice 
William O. Douglas’s accounts of his travels 
among remote peoples. This observant trav- 
eler sees everything: not just the flowers, 
trees, birds, mountains, rivers, soil, but the 
people, peasants and lamas, princes and 
Kings. Economic and political conditions 
are his special objective and interest. Jus- 
tice Douglas is an authority in the field of 
world affairs, as well as a naturalist. Hence 
you'll find Beyond The High Himalayas 
(Doubleday) important and informative as 
well as entertaining. 

Inevitably, for my final thought I have 
selected from a wealth of material Justice 
Douglas’s serious consideration of our re- 
lations with Oriental peoples. The Justice 
explained to the Mongol Prince the Dec- 
laration of Independence: “an article of 
American faith and a revolutionary princi- 
ple as well . . . ‘gave promise that in due 
time the weights would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance,’ as Lincoln had 
said of it.” ’ 


“That’s wonderful,” the Prince replied. 
“Very wonderful. But the peasants of Asia 
do not know these things. America in their 
eyes is identified with the feudal lords. 
America is not to them the advocate of 
social justice.” Then, after a long silence: 
“Why does not America try to set up bases 
in the hearts of these people rather than on 
their lands?” ‘J 

“Now it was clear to me why we were 
losing Asia. Now the pattern of world pol- 
itics was taking shape. The depression that 
seized me grew and grew as I realized the 
fury of the press, the fury of official Wash- 
ington, at anyone who would dare propose 
that our differences with Red China be 
resolved, a political settlement worked out, 
and recognition of Red China afforded.” 

“When we support reactionary govern- 
ments, we promote feudalism. . . It will 
be love and affection that will prevail in the 
universal, planetary scheme of things. It 
will be love and affection, not physical 
power, that will win Asia.” 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Prayer: Man and God; 
a study in naturalism 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRAY- 

ER, By Albert E, Day. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, $2.50 

We have here an autobiography that 
specializes on one portion of a man’s life, 
his personal experience in the realm of 
prayer. There is no narrative of his day to 
day life. He has little to say about theology, 
he is not dogmatic, he is genuinely human, 
and his work is not a book of speculation. 
He attempts to produce a science, as nearly 
as that may be, his own inner experience 
being his laboratory and his source of facts. 

The book is commended as “one man’s 
discovery of the reality, worth and power 
of prayer.” “As far as honest criticism and 
constant self-examination can make it,” says 
Dr. Day, “it is a book of experience.” There 
is no sense of magic in his definition of 
prayer, but a genuinely natural relation be- 


tween man and God. 
CHARLES G. GIRELTUS 


Act of violence 


THE CRISIS IN THE LIFE OF 
JESUS. By E. F. Scott. Scribner. 


One of the strangest acts in the life of 
Jesus is the act of violence known as the 
Cleansing of the Temple. Within the frame- 
work of higher criticism, Dr. E. F. Scott 
seeks to interpret the whole career of Jesus 
through this one act. In it, he sees Jesus? 
attitude toward the Temple, the contem- 
porary Judaism, and his own work. Dr. Scott 
sees Jesus as giving a particular interpreta- 
tion to his messianic claim, not one of the 
four prevalent in Palestine in that era. These 
sermon-essays are stimulating, if also some- 
what repetitive, but those searching for a 
fresh angle may find several of those here. 
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Open Forum 
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Beacon, Register “bristle with hate’ 


To Register Readers: 

Rightly or wrongly, whenever I read a 
review or item in the Christian Register 
which bristles more or less with hate or in- 
tolerance, I expect to see the initials M.A. 
at the end—and am rarely disappointed. 
When I read in the October Register that 
Melvin Arnold, the managing editor, direc- 
tor of the division of publications of the 
AVA and the editor of the Beacon Press, 
had also been made a member of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Cultural Freedom, Inc., 
I could not help but wonder if in the church 
of Jefferson and Channing and Emerson 
there is today such a dearth of capable men, 
that high office after high office had to be 
draped about the shoulders of Melvin 

- Arnold. 


“By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
When my Beacon Press catalogue arrived I 
was quite astounded toread under “Beacon 
Studies in Soviet Power” that “Eight titles 
below and one on the preceding page are 
recommended for public libraries by the 
American Legion Commission under its Na- 
tional Memorial Book Plan—honoring U.S. 
victims of Communist aggression in Korea” 
(they had to be sent 6000 miles from their 
homeland to be aggressed!) I could not 
have been more astonished if I had read 
that the Beacon Press pointed with pride 
that nine titles had won the high approval 
of the Jesuits or the Ku Klux Klan! In my 
September Register I had marked the boast 
under “The Beacon”: “Incidentally Beacon 
is the only denomination-owned press in 
America represented in the list (of the 
American Legion ‘National Memorial Book 
Plan’).” So the “liberal” Unitarian Press 
was taking pride in finding itself with a list 
of nine on a list which I am sure no other 
denomination would touch with a ten foot 
pole, not even the most fundamentalist on 
which the liberal press has a habit of look- 
ing down its lofty nose at. 

Was this then the reason why Melvin 
Arnold was placed in post after post—to 
be used for purposes of intolerance and hate 
—which destroy instead of building, which 
disease and harm instead of healing the 
world’s great woes of today? Is this part of 
a concerted plan to undermine and destroy 
the great liberal church which has numbered 
among its members America’s great of mind 
and character? 


Neither Look nor the U.S. News And 
World Report can by any stretch of the 
imagination be called leftist and yet they 
each recently had articles which disclosed a 
great deal of truth about the Soviet Union. 
They pretend to be neither “liberal” nor 


Christian but these articles did not spue 
hate nor distortion of the truth. D. N. Pritt, 
internationally known British barrister in 
Russia Is For Peace answers the question of 
slave labor quite fully. Men whom we here 
in America would imprison and call crimi- 
nals, are in the Soviet Union permitted to 
work at useful work at union hours and 
wages and live in camps until they have 
served their terms and return to society as 
useful citizens. If Americans and Unitarians 
really want to learn the truth about Russia, 
let them turn to Bernard Pares History of 
Russia written for our service men during 
the last war. Let them turn back to books 
written by Edgar Snow whose voice has now 
been silenced because he once dared to 
speak the truth as he saw it in Asia and 
Russia. Let them read Russia on The Way by 
Harrison Salisbury printed in 1947 by this 
highly capable and honest New York Times 
correspondent, if they would learn some 
truth. “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free!” 

When we shout about slave labor let us 
look at the vast heaps of tinned cans on 
every city dump, the smaller heaps on every 
farm and village dump and think with 
shame on the slave labor in Bolivia and 
Malaya where the tin is mined, of the source 
of the 60 per cent of our raw materials 
which we import. Are we in fact willing to 
shout “slave labor” to hide our consterna- 
tion that the masses of Asia and Africa are 
rising, no longer willing to continue as slave 
labor so that we can live our vaunted 
“American Way of Life” on their starvation 
and disease, their high mortality and ig- 
norance?... 

IRMA OTTO 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 


Agents of Satan? 


To Register Readers: 

We, the undersigned members of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Palo Alto are writing you 
in regard to a letter from Herbert Philbrick 
quoted with evident pride in the November- 
December Signal [and January Register]. 
Mr. Philbrick congratulates Unitarians on 
their having “rooted out” the “agents of 
Satan,” i.e. the Communists. 

The congregation of our local church is 
inspired from time to time to champion 
freedom of thought and to maintain an in- 
dependent attitude toward ideas, even though 
this might result in the holding of unpopu- 
lar opinions. 

We maintain that the article on Mr. Phil- 
brick’s letter is not in the “spirit of Jesus” 
nor in the tradition of our own leaders. If 


it is true of our church it should be a mat- 
ter of shame rather than of pride. Calling 
all communists “agents of Satan” and re- 
joicing in eliminating them from our 
churches smacks of Salem witch-hunts, of 
McCarthyism, and smugness. 

We would be more proud to say that we 
are Unitarians if the church lived up to its 
claim of searching for the truth with an 
unbiased mind, and accepted men and 
women for their personal worth and desire 
to be of service, rather than for their politi- 
cal beliefs. 

Yours truly, 
MABEL W. LICHTGARN, THEODORE 
M. LICHTGARN, JOHN B. RUTHER- 


FORD, CONSTANCE HALLGARTEN, 
ADELAIDE B. SEDGLEY, ELLA RICE, 
MILDRED B. WHITE, VALEDA J. 


BRYANT, JAMES G. ROWEN 


Brotherhood in Chicago 


To Register Readers: 

I wish to commend you on your article 
on Church segregation in the February, 
1953, issue of your magazine. I feel, how- 
ever, that one of the outstanding examples 
of interracial congregations in the Unitar- 
ian movement was neglected in your article. 
That is the Free Religious Fellowship (Uni- 
tarian) in Chicago. This organization will 
soon enter its fifth year under the leadership 
of the Rev. Lewis McGee and has shown 
considerable growth during the past year. 
Mr. McGee is a Negro and 60 per cent of 
the congregation is also. It not only preaches 
brotherhood but practices it. 

I think this organization should be called 
to the attention of your readers. 

VERN L. BULLOUGH 
Chicago, Illinois 


Request from Paris 


To Register Readers: 

Some of our folks heard an appeal by 
radio from the Head Librarian of the 
American Library in Paris requesting dona- 
tions of American periodicals, and they 
wonder whether anything has been done or 
can be done about sending them the Regis- 
ter? 

KARL CHWOROWSKY 
Westport, Connecticut 


COSDOCOCOCCCOCOSCOCCOOCCOOCOOCOOOOCCOD 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 
Help is given in special emergencies to people 
referred by other social agencies. In 1952 such 
aid was rendered to 236 individuals or families. 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 


Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 
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Editorial 
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Editorials express the opinions of the 
individual members of the Editorial Board 


A Good Offense is 
The Best Defense 


If ever there was a time when we needed to affirm 
democracy it is now. We need to demonstrate by precept 
and example, at home and abroad, the virtues and values 
of democracy. Since when have we been afraid to com- 
pare democracy with any other ideology; since when have 
we had to force our citizens to accept democracy; since 
when have we felt the compulsion to force a rigidity of 
conformity; must we screen, slant and control news, books, 
educational methods, speakers, movies and other media 
of information; is democracy so weak that it won’t stand 
up under critical comparison? 

If democracy has failed, if it is outmoded, if there is 
something better, then we should know it and do some- 
thing about it now. If it has served its usefulness and is 
antiquated and passe, we should begin to look for new 
methods. If, on the other hand, we still believe that it 


possesses those qualities we once considered enduring and ~ 


meaningful, should we not be willing to bet our lives on 
it? That is, in the final test, what we are actually doing. 
If democracy is not what we think it is, it will not endure 
even under compulsion. If it has the virtue we hold for it, 
no other ideology can weed it out and destroy it. Com- 
parisons will strengthen, not weaken it. We should not 
only welcome comparison and careful examination but 
should encourage and insist on our people and the world 
doing this very thing. Democracy will not be weakened 
by a comparison with communism or fascism. We should 
encourage a careful study of these antithetical ideologies 
and give every free and open choice to our people and 
to the world. Until this is actually done there will be the 
question ever to be answered: “Which way shall I take?” 
The right of free choice in this matter is imperative. 

We create suspicion and lack of confidence in de- 
mocracy when we use authoritarian methods to preserve 
and extend it. It is a hardy plant and will not die when 
exposed to the elements. We should begin to let democ- 
racy live, flourish and expand within that free climate 
which gave it birth. It does not need the type of protection 
which the witch-hunters, the thought-controllers, the dem- 
agogues, bigots and authoritarians not only offer, but in- 
sist we employ. This way leads to doom. Let us reiterate: 
democracy is not a negative value, but a positive and 
affirmative way of life. Forces are at work in America 
and abroad to pervert, corrupt and destroy democracy 
“in the name of freedom.” We must not tolerate this rape 
of reason. 

We should gladly and willingly offer exchange of stu- 
dents and professors in our universities. Our students 
should have the opportunity to hear 100% communist 
professionals extol their ideology and discuss its strengths 
and weaknesses. Our learned societies should exchange 
lecturers freely. When the opportunity is freely offered to 
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compare communism and democracy, we need have no 
fear of the results. But, when we use the same methods 
to build a curtain about democracy as do the communists, 
the rest of the world tars us with the same brush that is 
used for authoritarians. Our libraries should have all of 
the factual books and periodicals of communism on their 
shelves. We should make every honest effort for our 
people to know all about communism—not from our 
point of view and by our writers, but straight from “the 
horse’s mouth.” This would be one of the surest ways to 
strengthen democracy. Ts ose 


Eggheaders and Do-Gooders 


The founders and builders of our nation had a few ele- 
mental ideals which they held ever before themselves, and 
which they wove into the theory and practice of the American 
nation. One was the Christian ideal of doing good. Another 
was the Greek ideal of knowledge and independent thought. 

The ideals of men are like the flowers of the early spring. 
They are startling to come upon, lovely to behold, but in the 
beginning, as fleeting as the April sunshine. They continue to 
spring up, undaunted by intermittent blasts of cold weather, 
but many of them perish altogether before they come to 
flower. We are witnessing right now the same kind of killing 
chill upon the ideal of doing good and the ideal of inde- 
pendent thought, in the recent coining of the epithets “egg- 
head” and “do-gooder.” 


1. Do-gooders 

Once upon a time, Americans vied with one another in 
the performance of good works. Most Americans still do— 
witness the gigantic money-raising industry for charitable 
purposes which is so conspicuous a feature of our economy. 
Yet the ideal is being corroded at the very time its strength 
is greatest and its expression at an all-time high. Now, sud- 
denly, we begin to think of the man of good will as a fool. 
Even the church people are beginning to use “do-gooder” as 
a term of derision. They would be shocked to have you sug- 
gest that in so-doing, they were helping to replace the old 
ideal of good will with the still older notion of self will. But 
that is what is happening. As the area widens within which 
men of good will are regarded as folls, the area also widens 
within which men may unashamedly pursue their own inter- 
ests regardless of what happens to anyone else. This change 
in mood is ominous. 


2. Eggheads 

Even more sinister is the frame of mind revealed by the 
recent coining, and the increasing use of the term “egghead.” 
As the “do-gooder” is the fool who wants to help, the “egg- 
head” is the fool who wants to think. This is quite a novel 
point of view for America, the land of free public schools and 
university education for all, the land which for over a cen- 
tury has equated education and. democracy. As with good 
works, reliance upon the independent mind and the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge in its widest aspects is at an all-time high 
in this country today. That is why the increasing popularity 
of the term “egghead” as a mark of derision is dark with 
foreboding. 

The democratic ideal, the bone and flesh of our national 
life, is even more endangered by those who would discredit 
thinking and education than by those who deride good works. 
Both involve the democratic concept to a very great degree, 
but in giving up the ideal of independent thought, you must 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Unitarian Horizons 
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Unitarian Emphases 


There came to my desk recently a question that not only 
deserves the most thoughtful kind of answer but prompts 
me to share my own thinking about it with those who may 
read this page. The question was stated in these words: 
“What positive program can your church offer to aid in 
averting the threatening world conflict? 

The overtones of that question seem to me so much more 
important than the actual words used, that I want to deal 
chiefly with them. There is evidence, at least to my mind, 
a deep-running but also quite irrational hope behind and 
- beneath the question itself—a hope that somewhere we can 
find a new and miracle-working formula that will enable 
us to avert the catastrophe that seems impending, just as 
Moses rolled back the waters of the Red Sea or Joshua 
brought down the walls of Jericho. 

When people face a problem that appears to be over- 
whelmingly beyond their ability to deal with, they almost 
inevitably tend to revert to a belief in magic. Somehow, they 
find themselves saying, there must be a quick and easy way 
to overcome this appalling difficulty; if only we could dis- 
cover it, there must be a magic formula that would save us 
from this disaster. And in such circumstances they turn to 
any person or any institution that seems to offer even a pos- 
sibility of a short-cut to safety, with a childish, naive sort of 
faith that has no relation to reality but is rooted in sheer 
panic. Understandable as this may be, it is loaded with the 
most dangerous kind of implications. It is, in effect, a return 
to the jungle. 


The Revolt against Reason 


When, therefore, we are asked what our own church has 
to offer to people who are seeking a positive program that 
will avert the impending world conflict, I think the first 
word must be one of stern admonition against any recourse 
to the ancient faith in magic. If we have learned anything 
by the long process of advance from primitive savagery 
_ toward what we call civilization, it is that there are no short- 
- cuts either to safety or to happiness. In times of crisis, the 
one sure way to disaster is to lose one’s head. Positive pro- 
_ grams that can be of any help must be the product of the 
most rigorous thinking of which we are capable; and this 


faith in reason as the indispensable basis for any sound 
program should have behind it the full authority of religion. 
This, as I see it, is the first affirmation of a Unitarian church. 

Today, unfortunately, any such affirmation is extremely 
unpopular. We are living in a period of vigorous reaction 
against reason—in politics, in world affairs, in religion. 
There is a widespread distrust of man’s ability to solve his 
own problems, and this distrust is directed with special force 
against man’s intellectual powers. Even in churches where 
the thrust of tradition is in favor of confidence in reason, 
there is today a marked and determined rejection of the 
whole notion that man is capable of thinking his way 
through. When, therefore, the characteristic Unitarian word 
of trust in reason as the most reliable guide for conduct is 
vigorously proclaimed, it is like a voice crying in the wil- 
derness. That constitutes the first major challenge to our 
faith and to our churches; and if we would offer anything 
toward the effort to avert a threatening world conflict it 
must be a ringing re-affirmation of our central belief in 
reason as the best gift of God to his human children. “Keep 
your head” is the most necessary counsel today, in the face 
of both major and minor crises. “Keey your head and place 
no faith in any form of magic.” Neither good intentions nor 
noble aspirations will get us anywhere without steady minds 
and sound thinking, and our religion should be the mightiest 
of all reinforcements of this fundamental conviction. 


Reason and Conscience 


But there is a second word that needs to be spoken al- 
most simultaneously with the first. If “Keep Your Head” is 
the beginning of a positive program in a time of threatening 
world conflict, the very next thing is a renewed and compel- 
ling emphasis upon moral responsibility. Reason without 
conscience, like faith without words, is a dead thing. Side 
by side with the reaction against reason in our modern world 
goes the reaction against duty. The simple basic virtues are 
as much out of fashion as is the faith in man’s capacity to 
think. Lying has apparently become one of the recognized 
tools for attaining one’s objectives. Honor seemingly is a 
word to be used only with contempt. Patriotism is sneered 
at as something that only fools or knaves take seriously. 
Against all this sort of thing, it is time for religious men to 
protest. Unitarians should protest first of all. 

The Unitarian contribution toward a positive program 
for averting the threatening world conflict is no easy for- 
mula, no visionary blue-print, no set of high-sounding reso- 
lutions. It is a simple but passionate proclamation of faith 
in reason and conscience, and a call to renewed dedication 
to arduous thinking and the straight path of duty. 

F.M.E. 


Ralph L. Roy, Methodist minister, from Swanton, Vermont, is author of the forth- 
coming Beacon Press book The Protestant Underworld which deals with the ministries 
of hate and discord within organized Protestantism. A graduate of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, he is a candidate for a doctorate in religion and society from Columbia Uni- 
versity and Union Theological School, New York City. He has written many articles 
in this field with a series beginning in April in Christian Century. 
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God, Free Enterprise, and Anarchy 


Right-wing extremists exploit religion 
to advance narrow economic aims 


THE DEVELOPMENT of extreme 
right-wing groups under the banner of 
Protestantism poses a dire threat to the 
independence of the churches as well as 
to the future of democracy. These groups 
are well-financed by big industry, en- 
dorsed by influential, sincere citizens, and 
intent upon establishing a fast alliance 
between Protestant piety and economic 
individualism. While they give verbal as- 
sent to the values held dear by American 
conservatives, they are not conservative. 
In the genuine meaning of the word, they 
are “reactionary”—eager to return to the 
19th century rampant individualism that 
long since has been outdated by the in- 
creasing complexities of modern society. 

The doctrinal laissez-fairism which 
they profess, is as much the enemy of 
reputable conservatives as it is of those 
who pay allegiance to liberal economic 
viewpoints. In fact, in it are the seeds of 
anarchy and _ irresponsibility—a naive 
trust in the perfect working of an un- 
checked natural order. 

This ‘article is a factual account of 
several aspects of the current attempt to 
flood Protestant ministers and laymen 
with free literature that seeks to popu- 
larize this “reactionary” point of view. 
Basically each group promoting this cam- 
paign adheres to the same creed. As one 
of them boldly states: ““We stand for free 
enterprise—the economic system with 
the least amount of government and the 
greatest amount of Chistianity.” 


Spiritual Mobilization 


Spiritual Mobilization serves as the 
most influential of the clergy-oriented 
bastions of economic individualism. In 
1935, James W. Fifield, pastor of 
the 4500-member First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles—Congregation- 
alism’s largest and most prosperous par- 
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By Ralph L. Roy 


ish—initiated the movement “to arouse 
the ministers of all denominations in 
American to check the trends toward 
pagan statism, which would destroy our 
basic freedom and spiritual ideals.” 

The Fifield movement early adopted a 
credo that reads in part: “Man, being 
created free as a child of God, has cer- 
tain inalienable rights and _ responsi- 
bilities; that the state must not be per- 
mitted to usurp them, that it is the duty 
of the church to protect them,” and that 
among these rights are “the liberty and 
dignity of the individual, in which free- 
dom of choice, of enterprise and of prop- 
erty is inherent.” 

Although Spiritual Mobilization is not 
a membership organization, it boasts of 
17,000 “representatives” among the na- 
tion’s clergy, while 100,000 others, 
clergy and laymen, are solicited through 
its literature, including Faith and Free- 
dom, a monthly publication marked by 
its intellectual facade. Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion also sponsors “The Freedom Story,” 
a weekly radio broadcast carried by 
more than six hundred stations in all parts 
of the country. Its most recent venture 
has been the development of regional 
conferences, held “in an atmosphere of 
freedom and informality” to “provide an 
opportunity for twenty or twenty-five 
men to engage in some co-operative 
thinking.” 

Vociferous Dr. Fifield, fifty-one and 
6'4”, embarked upon his colorful career 
in a Chicago parsonage, the son of a 
clergyman. As a promising young min- 
ister of 35, Fifield was lured away from 
a charge in Grand Rapids, Michigan, by 
a desperate Committee of Eleven di- 
rected by the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles to seek a resource- 
ful pastor. He inherited a four-story 
concrete structure that resembled a 
cathedral, complete with a 176-foot 
tower, 108 rooms, three auditoriums, and 


a gymnasium. But attached to this mas- 
sive plant was a membership of barely 
1,500, disheartened by a $750,000 debt. 


Fifield shrewd executive 


The new pastor displayed the compe- 
tence of a shrewd business executive, and 
he literally spent his congregation out of 
the red. In the process of expanding the 
church’s activities—until it could claim 
the “most comprehensive church pro- 
gram in America”—Fifield added over 
3,000 members to its roster which begn 
to approximate a “Who’s Who Among 
Important and Prosperous People.” In 
July, 1942, the mortgage was reduced to 
ashes and today the First Church func- 
tions on a budget of $300,000, with a 
corps of full-time ministers and a host of 
business, clerical, office, and custodial 
personnel. 

Fifield’s money-making abilities have 
been important in underwriting the huge: 
budget of this nationwide “freedom” cru- 
sade. For five years, from 1937-42, Spir- 
itual Mobilization received a substantial. 
sum annually from the First Congrega- 
tional Church. Today, Fifield claims that 
his movement is financed “by contribu- 
tions from thousands of individuals, com- 
panies, and foundations.” He welcomes. 
gifts up to $12,500 from corporations. 
and more from non-profit foundations. 

In addition to their individual contri- 
butions, such leading business kings as. 
E. T. Weir (National Steel), Charles M. 
White (Republic Steel), J. Howard Pew 
(Sun Oil), Frank Drake (Gulf Oil), B.. 
E. Hutchinson (Chrysler Corporation), 
and others have devoted time to the 
raising of Spiritual Mobilization’s budget. 


Controversial figure 


In spite of his unrivaled capacity as a 
financier, the Los Angeles pastor has. 
been subjected to attacks from many dif- 
ferent quarters. Some who observe him 
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at close range charge Fifield with per- 
‘sonal coldness, calculated and unbounded 
‘ambition, little concern for social ills, 
and an obsession for “bigness” and effi- 
ciency. 

Fifield has been especially controver- 
‘sial within his own denomination. Many 
of his Congregational brethren have re- 
sented his bitter attacks upon the 


church’s Council for Social Action. 


Others are angered by his fierce opposi- 
tion to the proposed merger with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church to 
form the United Church of Christ. When 
the merger was being debated in 1949, 
Fifield cried: “We think Congregation- 
alism has a unique genius to contribute 
to the cause of freedom in the United 
‘States. The merger will destroy that—the 
autonomous, free local church in contrast 
to the capital-C church on the national 
level.” Just before his viewpoint was re- 
jected by the General Council of the de- 
nomination (vote: 757 to 172), Fifield 
‘warned dramatically: “If the merger is 
pushed through, the world will see the 
‘spectacle of a schism. .. . You can break 
our hearts and send us home.” By exag- 
‘gerating his personal influence, he pre- 
dicted that from 500 to 1000. churches 
would withdraw to form a separate group 
and litigation would begin over the use 
of the Congregational name immedi- 
ately. While the matter is now in the 
courts awaiting final decision, Fifield at- 
‘tempts to enlist new allies in his deter- 
mined battle to sabotage merger efforts. 

Spiritual Mobilization’s rank and file 
have been depicted as “Protestant priests 
of mammon,” “benefactors of the rich 
and powerful,” and iniquitous allies of 
groups and individuals that “nestle on the 
fascist fringe.” For many years the or- 
ganization’s policy was to ignore the as- 
sertions of its many antagonists, but in 
‘the spring of 1952 Fifield categorically 
characterized them as “lies and misrep- 
resentations of irresponsible journals.” A 
few months later, Spiritual Mobilization 
launched Truth in Action, a four-page bi- 
monthly sent free to 100,000 clergymen 
and designed as “a forum for high level 
controversy.” It tends to dismiss the most 
‘serious charges against it as Communist- 
inspired. 


Angry criticism provoked 


The truth is that bitter criticism of 
Spiritual Mobilization has been made by 
‘other than Communists or “irresponsible 
journals.” The labor unions have been 
particularly vocal in their denunciations 
of -the movement. The CJO News for 
January 1, 1951, for example, carried a 
resounding story that described Fifield as 
“a new-fascist enemy of organized labor 
and the New Deal who has used his 
pastorate and his church as a springboard 
for spreading the gospel of big business.” 
Such liberal anti-Communist groups as 
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_ God, free enterprise, and anarchy 


Americans for Democratic Action and 
Friends of Democracy have attacked 
Spiritual Mobilization for both its ex- 
treme right-wing policies and for its 
complacent willingness to cooperate with 
any other organizations that happen to 
be traveling in the same direction. 

Many churchmen—astute conservative 
as well as liberals, both fair-minded and 
reckless,—have objected loudly, too. One 
post-war criticism appeared in Social 
Action, challenging and highly controver- 
sial publication of Congregationalism’s 
Council for Social Action. A special issue 
(May 15, 1951) was devoted to a discus- 
sion entitled “Protestant Piety and the 
Right Wing.” It accused Fifield and/or 
Spiritual Mobilization of theological hu- 
manism, vagueness and_ inconsistency, 
distorted judgments, racism, and extreme 
nationalism. “Unless Protestant churches 
come to know themselves and the forces 
working on them,” the article warned, 
“they may simply be victims of pressure 
groups, rather than witnesses to a gospel 
judging and redeeming all groups and 
aiding men to assess the channels through 
which they may serve the cause of free- 
dom, justice, and peace.” 

In a confidential refutation, filled with 
sarcasm and vindictiveness, Spiritual Mo- 
bilization termed the article “a particu- 
larly irresponsible attack” and charged 
the author with methods “which would 
have earned him an F in any journalism 
school.” 


SM, NAM: peas in a pod? 


In February, 1952, theologian Rein- 
hold Niebuhr spoke out against Spiritual 
Mobilization’s “political program” which 
he represented as “identical with that of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, to which it adds merely a prayer and 
religious unction.” Fifield quickly com- 
plained that his influential critic did not 
manifest “any understanding of the intel- 
lectual foundations of our policies.” Ed- 
mund A. Opitz, a Congregational clergy- 
man and Regional Conference Director 
for Spiritual Mobilization, engaged Nie- 
buhr in a brief duel in the columns of 
The Reporter, a bi-weekly journal of 
liberal political opinion. ‘‘First,” con- 
tended Opitz, “we have no ‘political pro- 
gram,’ and secondly, if we did have a 
‘political program’ it wouldn’t be ‘identi- 
cal with that of the National Association 
of Manufacturers.’”’ He charged Niebuhr 
with “using hearsay evidence, a failing 
which besets even theologians.” Niebuhr 
countered by denouncing Spiritual Mo- 
bilization for exploiting religious ideas “to 
make already indiscriminate devotion to 
unregulated economy even more indis- 
criminate.” 

The Fifield movement has been ex- 


tremely sensitive to another grave 
charge—racism, especially anti-Semitism 
that was elaborated in an article by 
Carey McWilliams, author of Brothers 
Under the Skin and A Mask for Privi- 
lege. Writing in The Nation in early 
1948, McWilliams accused Fifield of us- 
ing his pulpit to promote prejudice 
against minorities in the Los Angeles 
area. To document his thesis he quoted 
Fifield against “the efforts of minorities 
to push in where they are not wanted. 
. .. We do not intend to turn the town 
over to Jews, Mexicans, and Negroes.” 
According to McWilliams, Fifield also has 
expressed approval of restrictive cove- 
nants and other forms of segregation, 
while opposing FEPC, the Genocide Pact, 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. While not denying the veracity of 
the quotations, Spiritual Mobilization in 
an brochure circulated by vice-president 
James C. Ingebretsen accused McWil- 
liams of lifting them indiscriminately 
from their contexts and characterized 
him as a “known communist sympathi- 
zer.” 

Whatever the truth may be, many 
minority-group leaders on the West 
Coast have become convinced that Fi- 
field is no friend of theirs. Meanwhile, 
some of the staff of Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion, genuinely embarrassed by the sus- 
pect remarks which have given rise to 
these doubts, are struggling to compen- 
sate for the damage that Fifield may 
have done. 


“Protectors” of Natural Law 


The Fifield movement rejects the 
popular impression that it is political, 
maintains that it takes no position on 
specific proposals for social justice, and 
pretends to be interested solely in the 
moral problems underlying the structure 
of society. “Clergymen may differ about 
politics, economics, sociology, and such,” 
says Fifield, “but I would expect that in 
matters of morality all followers of Jesus 
would speak in one voice.” What would 
they say? “All that government can do 
in behalf of freedom is to let the indi- 
vidual alone and it should secure him in 
his rights in making others let him 
alone.” Why? Because any deviation 
from freedom (Fifield’s favorite synonym 
for laissez-faire capitalism) is a violation 
of “the natural law which inheres in the 
nature of the universe and is the will of 
God.” 

Therefore, Spiritual Mobilization em- 
braces classical “libertarianism” which, in 
spite of Fifield’s denials, generates as a 
by-product a well-defined political line. 
In fact, the Los Angeles pastor himself 
has clearly stated his program for 
America. 
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First, we must see to it that no 
more socialistic laws are passed. We 
must stop the granting of special 
privileges to any group. ... 

Our second step is to get rid of 
the socialistic laws we now have. 
This requires that we take away spe- 
cial privileges from groups who now 
have them... . 

The third step is decentralization 
of government. The federal govern- 
ment should retain only those pow- 
ers which cannot be handled on the 
local level... . 

Fifield has delivered many an on- 
slaught upon specific legislative propos- 
als involving subsidies, “confiscatory” 
taxation, public works programs, national 
health insurance, a federal fair employ- 
ment practices commission, and numer- 
ous other items on the political liberal’s 
prospectus. His latest concerted drive has 
been directed at UNESCO. Through 
Freedom Clubs, Inc., which claims to 
be “non-partisan, non-political and serves 
no selfish interests,” Fifield led a suc- 
cessful campaign to purge UNESCO 
materials from the public schools in the 
Los Angeles. area. 


New Deal: “destroyer of freedom” 


Fifield has also asserted that the New 
Deal was “destructive of freedom,” and 
consequently “jeopardized the lot of the 
common man and of all citizens.” He 
calls upon ministers to “provide the lead- 
ership in returning an aroused America 
to a place where the freedom and pros- 
perity of each individual is respected and 
defended.” 

No creed in the history of the world, 
one Faith and Freedom writer complains, 
ever captured the hearts and minds of 
men as has the modern creed of statism. 
“Men may differ in their rituals, they 
may call themselves Americans, English- 
men or Russians (New Dealers, Social- 
ists, or Communists), but in their adher- 
ence to the doctrine of the omnipotence 
of the State they are as one.” While 
‘mildly encouraged by the 1952 Republi- 
can victory, Fifield, always an alarmist, 
continues to paint a bleak picture of the 
current trend. “I feel sure,” he writes, 
“there is a conspiracy to destroy freedom 
in America.” Infiltration into the govern- 
ment and other areas of our national life 
have advanced to alarming proportions. 
A careful review by responsible histori- 
ans of the pattern of infiltration in other 
nations now subservient to godless Com- 
munism indicates that we are moving 
quickly down the same road!” The Los 
Angeles pastor has given enthusiastic en- 
dorsement to the antics of Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy of Wisconsin. 


Christian Economics? 


A second organization of the far right 
that tries to rally ministerial support for 
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libertarianism is the Christian Freedom 
Foundation, Inc., publishers of the four- 
page bi-weekly Christian Economics. The 
paper adopts a pseudo-intellectual ap- 
proach similar to that of Faith and Free- 
dom, though it is geared more directly 
to current headlines and salted more lib- 
erally with Bible verses that presume to 
add scriptural sanction to the views 
espoused. ; 


Nearly every Protestant clergyman in~ 


the United States—more than 150,000— 
and a growing list of laymen regularly 
receive Christian Economics free of 
charge, though a feeble effort has been 
made to distribute the paper on a sub- 
scription basis at one dollar per year. In 
addition to the publication, the Founda- 
dation supplies, free upon request, speak- 
ers or radio discs for use by churches, 
radio stations, youth groups and other 
organizations interested in promoting 
CFF’s general thesis. 

Howard Kershner, president of the 
Christian Freedom Foundation, has had 
a varied career, including that of a 
leather goods manufacturer and a pros- 
perous realtor. Before he established the 
CFF in 1950 he was a revered Quaker 
humanitarian. He directed the European 
relief work of the American Friends 
Service Committee from 1939-1942, 
founded the Temporary Council on Food 
for Europe’s Children, and served on the 
executive committee of Herbert Hoover’s 
National Committee for Food for the 
Small Democracies. Kershner has long 
been an outspoken critic of liberalism; 
as early as 1936 he wrote a volume en- 
titled, The Menace of Roosevelt and His 
Policies. In retrospect, he recently said: 
“At that time I gave Mr. Roosevelt 
credit for being sincere. I have long 
ceased to believe that, and for some 
years have not encouraged the circula- 
tion of the book.” 

To put it mildly, Christian Economics 
is a controversial paper. While most 
clergymen who differ with its ideology 
quietly allot their gratis copy to the 
wastebasket, occasionally one will be- 
come quite excited and explode in a let- 
ter to the editor. One forceful Vermont 
preacher summed up what many other 
ministers think in words they would be 
reluctant to use: “Can’t take any more of 
it! ... your hypocritical ‘drool’ that bears 
the misnomer of Christian economics. 
There ought to be a law against such 
travesty on two important words. . 
Your paper would be honest at least, and 
not deceive so many gullible clergymen, 
if you rightfully called it ‘Big Business 
Propaganda.’” According to Kershner, 
about 60 per cent of the letters to his 
office signify strong approval, 20 per cent 
are disturbed, and 20 per cent are sharply 
critical. The Foundation has a policy of 
publishing few of these criticisms,—and 
rarely any intelligent ones. “Letters to 
the Editor” column is weighted heavily 


with emotional bouquets. Unfortunately, 
more and more ministers, unaware of the 
implications of CCF ideology, are voic- 
ing their approval of the paper’s econo- 
mic bias. 


Their brief against “socialism” 


The writers for Christian Economics, 
like those of Faith and Freedom, hold 
the Christian system would be “the freest 
possible economic order with the least 
possible amount of government regula- 
tion and the greatest infusion of the 
Christian conscience at all points.” They 
sum up their brief against socialism 
(equated with “welfare state” or liberal- 
ism) by contending that it “dethrones 
God and enthrones the state. It violates 
the first and great Commandment and 
makes the state the arbiter of the affairs 
of men rather than God.” Moreover, so- 
cialism transgresses the eighth and tenth 
Commandments by “forcibly taking the 
wealth of the more enterprising citizens 
for distribution to others.” Because its 
rosy promises always fail to materialize 
and, instead, produce poverty and op- 
pression, socialism also usurps the ninth 
commandment, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness! 

Kerschner depicts the world as the 
battlefield of two conflicting forces. The 
most inclusive of these and that which 
comprehends most of the others, he sug- 
gests, is the age-old struggle between 
God and Satan. But this struggle has 
many subdivisions. It may be discussed 
under the headings of Good and Evil, 
varying degrees of freedom versus vary- 
ing degrees of slavery, individualism ver- 
sus collectivism, free enterprise versus 
the welfare state, etc. “The laws of eco- 
nomics are part of the laws of God.” 
The further we diverge from the princi- 
ples of Natural Law (an untrammeled 
economic order, viz., laissez-faire capi- 
talism) the more we rebel against the 
authority of God and the teachings of 
Christianity. 


The welfare state: “a stinking mess” 


Christian Economics shows reserve in 
its choice of words, but sometimes its 
editor gives way to the jargon of the 
demagogue. Recently he asked an audi- 
ence: “Why do we barter away our lib- 
erty and surrender freedom for a stink- 
ing mess of welfare state pottage brewed 
by power .hungry politicians on the 
march to statism? Why do we let them 
wind the skein of controls and socializa- 
tion tighter and tighter until eventually 
they can deliver us bound, gagged, and 
helpless into the toils of the omnipotent 
state?” 

The “non-political” Christian Freedom 
Foundation “scares up” large contribu- 
tions by painting a sinister picture of lib- 
erals among the clergy. One pamphlet 
aimed at potential contributors begins: 
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““Christian Liberalism’ which is so 
friendly to socialism, has penetrated the 
Protestant Church so deeply _ that, 
throughout the country, many ministers 
and. laymen of many denominations 
have become ‘fellow travelers.’” With 
alarm, CFF suggests that socialism is 
being spread in the name of Jesus Christ! 


Some pastors are “deliberate, untiring 


supporters of Karl Marx.” The pamphlet 
solicits contributions from the reader to 
rescue those innocent ministers who have 
been deceived by “church reds.” Bulk 
subscriptions are requested from “indivi- 
duals and concerns who are aware of the 
socialist fraud and desire to promote a 
sane attitude toward free enterprise in 
our United States.” 


Foundation for Economic Education 


Some of the theory of both Spiritual 
Mobilization and the Christian Freedom 
Foundation is hatched on the banks of 
the Hudson River by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., the self-styled 
“intellectual arsenal” for the libertarian 
crusade. The Foundation was established 
in 1947 by Leonard Read, ex-manager 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, former executive vice-president of 
the Advisory Committee of Spiritual 
Mobilization. Read is president of the 
Foundation. Among those serving with 
him on FEE’s staff are Russell J. 
Clinchy, a Congregational pastor who 
formerly was a director of the Christain 
Freedom Foundation and still a regular 
contributor to Christian Economics; Paul 
L. Poirot, OPA economist during the 
war; and F. A. Harper and W. M. 
Curtiss, both ex-professors of marketing 
at Cornell University. 

Besides their own essays, the staff cir- 
culates standard texts of economic 
laissez-fairism (e.g. Adam Smith and 
Herbert Spencer), speeches and tracts by 
certain articulate industrialists, and the 
writings of Frank Chodorov, associate 
editor of the Washington monthly, Hu- 
man Events, Albert Jay Nock, deceased 
author and publisher, the French econo- 
mist Bertrand DeJouvenal, Ludwig von 
Mises, visiting professor of economics 
from Austria, Henry Hazlitt, Associate 
Editor of Newsweek, Clarence Manion, 
dean of the College of Law of Notre 
Dame University (and, incidentally, one 
of Senator Taft’s list of choices for Sec- 
retary of Labor), and many more. 


The “libertarian upper-crust” 


Unlike Spiritual Mobilization and 
Christian Freedom Foundation, FEE is 
not aiming at a mass audience. A small 
voluntary mailing list of 20,000, plus vol- 
ume purchases by interested companies 
and individuals provides the circulation. 
Its expensive and stylish literature avoids 
emotional vocabulary and seeks to pre- 
sent with clarity and dignity the princi- 
ples of classical liberalism. Donations to 


begin activities came principally from a 
small group—Armour and Co., B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Chrysler, Consolidated 
Edison, duPont, General Motors, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., U. S. Gypsum, U. S. 
Steel and the Volker Fund. 

Some of these libertarians, such as 
Chodorov and Nock, have advocated a 
“freedom” that embraces the political 
ingredients of anarchy. They boldly iden- 
tify the government as “the enemy of the 
people,” and, with Henry David 
Thoreau, they profess “that government 
is best which governs not at all.” State 
administrators and beneficiaries are cate- 
gorized as “a _ professional criminal 
class.” While not all FEE spokesmen 
carry their concept of freedom to these 
extremes, they unanimously tend to con- 
ceive of government as a necessary evil 
whose only justifiable role is as the pro- 
tector of the God-given rights of the in- 
dividual. Freedom is the natural birth- 
right of man, they contend, and the state 
can best encourage its exercise by letting 
the individual alone and compelling 
others to do the same. 


The “economic commandments” 


FEE’s basic premises are fundamen- 
tally theological though its religious 
credo is neither long nor profound. Advo- 
cates of the welfare state, contends FEE, 
are seeking to manipulate the force of 
government “to repeal the law of varia- 
tion; to redesign mankind; to force their 
concept of morality and economics on 
all other persons; in short—to play God.” 
They violate the “economic command- 
ments” (theft and covetousness) and 
such violation “will assuredly spread to 
other commandments.” In this fashion, 
the enemies of individualism will “destroy 
faith in and observance of our entire 
basic economic code.” 

FEE’s libertarians briefly refer to the 
New Testament, where they discover 
that Christ “did not resort to theft in ac- 
quiring the means of material satisfac- 
tions.” Moreover, the Golden Rule, when 
combined properly with the Decalogue, 
represents an endorsement of private 
property and the libertarian concept of 
freedom, on the one hand, and spiritual 
exhortation to individual charity, on the 
other. One FEE economist assures us 
that “if the Sermon on the Mount were 
to appear in our day in the form of an 
address or publication, it would be 
scorned as reactionary.” 


Assumptions of economic 
“libertarianism” 


Among the basic assumptions of the 
creed of economic “libertarianism” are 
these three: 

1. “God’s law” equals “natural law” 
equals laissez-fairism. “Libertarians” be- 
lieve that if nature is allowed to take its 
own course, the will of God will be 


enacted. Whenever man _ intervenes 
through economic regulation, he is ac- 
cused of battling against God. In fact, 
laissez-faire capitalism stems directly 
from the Christian faith, the Bible, and 
all forms of “collectivism,” i.e. any gov- 
ernmental interference whatever, are 
therefore anti-Christian. 

2. The only legitimate avenue to social 
betterment is through individual conver- 
sion. If a millionaire is converted, it is 
assumed that his abundance will flow 
automatically to assuage the needs of the 
poor. Taxes “steal” from men what right- 
fully belongs to them and prevent their 
fulfilling the duties of charity. Taxation 
rides roughshod over initiative, say the 
libertarians. 

3. There is no middle ground between 
“libertarianism” and communism. Ac- 
cording to this idea, you must either sup- 
port untrammeled capitalism—which ex- 
cludes public post-offices, public high- 
ways, public schools—or be guilty of 
aiding the cause of “godless, materialistic 
communism.” The difference between the 
“statism” of Russia and the “statism” of 
the United States is assumed to be one 
of degree only. Both are condemned in 
one breath. Genuine freedom, these 
theorists say, lies in an absolute minimum 
of outside interference in the life of the 
individual. 

Oddly enough, “libertarianism” and 
Marxism, far from being at opposite 
poles, have much in common. Both 
trace the source of all good and all evil 
to economic forces. Both embrace a phi- 
losophy of extreme materialism. Both are 
fatalistic in that they believe in the in- 
evitable working of natural laws. Both 
worship at the same altar. Stripped to its 
essential credo, “libertarianism” is a curi- 
ous sibling of Marxism. 

The question is: can the church remain 
independent of powerful right-wing pres- 
sure groups that appear to be gaining 
influence on the national scene? Or will 
Protestantism retrogress to its nineteenth 
century alliance with economic privilege 
when its social theories echoed the heart- 
less economics of “rugged individualism.” 
The battle for control of the churchman’s 
mind had begun. The “reactionaries” aim 
to mold public opinion their way. By 
vague and emotional appeals to “Ameri- 
can values,’ channelled through mass 
media that only big money can afford, 
Protestants might be lulled into compla- 
cency about the pressing social problems 
that plead for solution. Proponents of 
doctrinaire laissez-fairism, of course, have 
a right to try to influence Protestants. 
They should not be checked by smear— 
the method too frequently used in the 
battle of ideologies. With open minds and 
constant alertness, keen conservatives and 
liberals alike must examine the obsolete 
“libertarian” ideology. They will see that 
its ideology of .economic selfishness, 
measured in the scales of human welfare, 
is found wanting. 
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A Businessman’s “New Heresy’ 


Business, a center of creative power 
abandoning profit as its highest value 


IT HAS BEEN SAID: “The vision of 
one man lends not its wings to another.” 
For us to try to express a vision of the 
ideals emerging in our society, may thus 
be attempting the impossible. But most of 
us feel, intuitively, I think, that we have 
in our church, in our community, and in 
our land, a vision—a goal—which is real 
and worth putting into words. We are 
all deeply concerned when, as business- 
men, we hear ourselves attacked as 
heartless profit-seekers; when, as Unitar- 
ians, we are called creedless souls; and 
when, as Americans, we are thought of 
abroad as being concerned only with the 
material things in life. All of us have 
asked, at one time or another, ““How can 
we communicate our motives and ideals?” 
And some of us have even asked, “Out 
of the welter of conflicting views, what 
are the social ideals which are common 
to all of us?” 

For the past several centuries, prob- 
ably the central ideal to which we have 
held—and are indeed holding today—is 
the ideal of freedom—freedom of action 
in business, freedom of speech in politics, 
freedom of conscience in religion. What 
we should like to suggest today is that 
this ideal of freedom is no longer the 
simple ideal it once seemed to be. Too 
many people have suggested that fre- 
dom of action is freedom to exploit, that 
freedom of speech is freedom to disagree, 
that freedom of conscience is freedom to 
wallow in the slough of confusion, des- 
pondency, and despair. The question that 
thus becomes increasingly insistent is 
“Freedom, yes, but freedom for what?” 


Our genius: creativeness 


The proposition we would like to sub- 
mit is that there is emerging in our 
church, in our schools, and in our busi- 
nesses, a positive and dynamic answer to 
this question. The proposition we would 
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put forth is simply this: that the society 
we are building is a creative society, that 
its prime objective and its great genius 
is creativeness—a creativeness taken in 
its widest and deepest sense. Our thesis 
is that as creative accomplishment is the 
actual day-to-day goal of modern soci- 
ety, it is also the keystone of our social 
philosophy. 

It is not merely the goal of society to 
produce more goods and services, or bet- 
ter goods and services for more people— 
though that is no small part of its task; 
it is also, particularly in these days, the 
principal or the only means whereby in- 
dividual men may fulfill themselves in the 
satisfaction of accomplishing something 
more than merely sustaining their lives. 
All of us wish to be useful members of 
the society in which we live; to leave it 
with something more than existed when 
we arrived. Perhaps we leave only the 
grain of sand that Robert Frost said he 
wished to leave on the beach of history, 
but if we do that, we can still feel we 
have fulfilled our role in living. 


What we are suggesting is that the 
great goals of happiness, freedom, secur- 
ity—even goodness and truth—are val- 
ues which are now being viewed as sub- 
ordinate to, and resulting from, a new 
and positive creative ideal. Our people 
seem to be driven by an urge to build, to 
explore, to reach out, and to realize, 
through men and for men, things and ex- 
periences such as humanity has never 
known before. Our vaunted freedoms of 
thought and action, our sought-for free- 
doms from worry and want, even our 
ethical standards of behavior, begin to 
appear now as important values, only be- 
cause they support and make possible a 
creative society of men. This is the new 
heresy: It is not enough to be good, to 
lead a blameless life; our central goal is, 
rather, to be creative. 


Collective creativity 


Creative activity has normally been as- 
sociated with the fine arts—the arts 
which Howard Mumford Jones called, in 
a recent article, “Man’s gallant protest 
against oblivion.” And certainly if we dig 
deep into the motives of writers, artists, 
and composers, we find not only an at- 
tempt to express something which will 
outlast their own existence, but also will 
serve to communicate some event, some 
feeling, some idea, some truth that will 
add to the store of human knowledge 
and experience. In our day, however, we 
are coming to recognize that creativeness 
may be expressed collectively as well as 
individually. The great and small busi- 
nesses which have built and operated our 
industrial plants, our farms, our trans- 
portation and communication networks, 
our financial systems, and our distribu- 
tive organizations, are all examples of the 
creative genius which comes from the col- 
lective effort of administrators and men, 
as well as of specialists of all degrees. 
Our task has thus become one of creat- 
ing an environment in which individual 
genius may flourish, but more impor- 
tantly, one in which our collectively ca- 
pacities may be jointly realized. 

If, as we are suggesting, our social 
craft is flying in three dimensions of 
space and one of time, guided by the © 
compass of creativeness, what is the 
source of its power? Where is its bal- 
ance? What carries the freight? How is 
our direction controlled? These are ques- 
tions we must answer if we are to con- 
tinue safely on our endless adventure. As 
we observe the trends of our time, we find 
that our power is comprehended in the 
idea of difference; our balance is con- 
tained in the concept of understanding; 
the body of our craft is our practice of 
mutuality; and our direction is controlled 
by what we may call the principle of 
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growth. These are familiar words but 
we should like to use them in somewhat 
new senses to describe the creative 
society. 


The necessity of diversity 


In considering the idea of difference, 
we may first note that the goal of many 
societies—including the goal of Commu- 
nist society today, and of almost every 
Utopia that has ever been conceived, 
from Plato to Aldous Huxley—has been 
to compel men to conform. The theory is 
that if everyone is induced to accept the 
same ideas of what is good and proper, 
conflicts between men and groups of men 
will disappear and humanity will live 
happily ever after. One of the corner- 
stones, however, on which the creative 
society is built is the incontrovertible fact 
that men are different, that they cherish 
these differences, that the joy and fas- 
cination of life depends on these differ- 
ences, and that there are great social 
values in them. 

Difference does, of course, lead to 
trouble; but difference is the basic condi- 
tion for constructive work. More than a 
generation ago, Miss Mary Parker Follett 
wrote, “What people often mean by get- 
ting rid of conflict is getting rid of di- 
versity, and it is of the utmost importance 
that these should not be considered the 
same. .. . It is possible to conceive con- 
flict as not necessarily a wasteful out- 
break of incompatibilities but a normal 
process by which socially valuable differ- 
ences register themselves for the enrich- 
ment of all concerned.” 

If we accept difference, it necessarily 
follows that we are not sure we have 
found absolute answers for ourselves; we 
accept the notion that our conclusions 
about people and society must be treated 
only as working hypotheses. It is some- 
times forgotten the entire atomic world 
of neutrons and electrons has never 
been perceived directly, and, in spite of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, is still a theory 
or a working hypothesis. According to 
Yale’s F. C. S. Northrop, this ability to 
live in a world of both immediate per- 
‘ceptions and unperceived hypotheses is 
the essence of the genius of the West; 
and if it is still necessary to withhold 
final judgment on physical questions, it 
seems now ever more important to with- 
hold final judgments on social, ethical, 
and political matters that deal with hu- 
man beings. The old concepts of right 
and wrong, of good and bad, have thus 
undergone a radical change. We are be- 
ginning to understand what Judge 
Learned Hand has called the “spirit of 
liberty”: “the spirit that is not too sure 
that it is right.” 


For balance: understanding 


If diversity is the first condition of the 
creative society, understanding is the sec- 
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ond. “. . . and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.” If our society depends 
for its dynamic creative power on con- 
tinuing differences in viewpoint, it must, 
for balance and braking power, depend 
equally heavily on understanding, on the 
felt necessity for security agreement and 
co-operation. 

In the sense we are using the term, 
understanding refers both to self-under- 
standing and understanding of others. 
Self-awareness as a desirable attribute is 
certainly not newer than the Socratic 
“Know thyself”; but what is new in our 
time is the fact that careful social scien- 
tists and hard-headed businessmen are 
coming to see that self-awareness or self- 
understanding is directly related to an in- 
dividual’s capacity to do creative work 
with other people. Businessmen are be- 
ginning to think not only of the logics of 
business, but also of what Pareto de- 
scribed as the nonlogics or the sentiments 
of people. They are beginning to see that 
their own behavior is a factor which in- 
fluences the behavior of others—that they 
are personally involved in every situation 
in which they play a part. 

The other side of the coin is under- 
standing of others. What we are learning 
today is not just that it is “a good thing 
to see the other fellow’s point of view,” 
but rather what it is that often makes it 
impossible for us to do so. We are learn- 
ing that we cannot understand another 
if we agree with him, nor can we under- 
stand him if we disagree! When we feel 
either love or hate, we can cut off our 
power to see the world as another sees it. 
We blur our own perceptions and we cut 
off the normal flow of words which help 
us see into another’s mind. This conclu- 
sion has tremendous significance—for if 
understanding of the needs and desires of 
others is essential for collective creative 
effort, it mean that we can no longer 
be quick to evaluate people or their opin- 
ions as either good or bad. It means also 
that we must accept difference and that 
during the understanding process, at least, 
we must throw our ethical judgments out 
the window. 


Mutuality: The “double-plus” 


A third standard of a creative society, 
the essential ingredient in our workaday 
world, has been foreshadowed both by 
the idea of difference and the concept of 
understanding. It is the belief that human 
relationships are two-way matters, that 
rights are matched by obligations. 

This concept of mutuality has been 
called by many names. A professor of 
mine once called it the “double plus.” As 
he put it, business transactions and other 
relationships can be described in one of 
three ways: the first is a transaction in 


which the plus is all on my side, leaving 
a big minus for you. If I take all the 
profit, however, through my power or my 
cleverness, I have really lost the bargain, 
because you will come to distrust me and 
will refuse to do business with me for 
long. The reverse situation is equally dis- 
astrous; that is, if I, through an excess of 
altruism or with misguided notions of hu- 
manity, permit you to take the entire 
profit, with nothing for myself, I put you 
in the unhappy role of being a recipient 
of my charity; and moreover, I leave my- 
self unable to do further business with 
anyone. Only if you profit moderately 
and J profit moderately, only if there is a 
plus for you and a plus for me—a double 
plus—can we continue to deal with one 
another continuously and with confidence. 


In our social and business lives we are 
beginning to see that our relationships 
with our employees, with our suppliers, 
with our customers—indeed even with 
our competitors—are not suspicious and 
careful deals so much as common-sense 
arrangements that are carried on in a 
spirit of mutual give-and-take. Such a 
concept of mutuality is no small back- 
scratching affair; every service and every 
kindness is not to be immediately re- 
turned, nor is every service to be per- 
formed in the hope of return. It is based, 
rather, on a healthy respect for the well- 
being and personal integrity of the other 
fellow. Only in an atmosphere of profit, 
in the broad sense, to all parties, can we 
meet the creative objectives that our so- 
ciety sets. If, in times past, we erred in 
taking too much for ourselves, it is 
equally essential that we do not err in the 
future through doing too much for 
others; we have learned that a too-literal 
application of the Sermon on the Mount 
—a turning of the cheek—does small 
damage to us but great damage to him 
who strikes the blow. 


Faith in Man | 


The fourth and last condition of main- 
taining and strengthening a creative so- 
ciety, the force that provides direction 
and control, is a clear faith in the growth 
and development of men. While we usu- 
ally conceive of creativeness as what 
man does, it applies equally to what he is 
and may be. All of the new wealth we 
can produce is of little avail if in the 
process men are reduced to the levels of 
the machines they tend. We have, fortu- 
nately, no Hobson’s choice between 
wealth and men, for we have found that 
the more we are able to train and de- 
velop men as individuals, the greater sat- 
isfactions they obtain and the more pro- 
ductive, in a material sense, they become. 

From the foregoing it may be observed 
that the role of the administrator is be- 
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A Businessman's “new heresy” 
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coming that of the instructor, the kind of 
teacher who understands his pupils, who 
accepts their differences, who commands 
their respect, and who inspires them to 
creative work of every kind. These teach- 
ers, these administrators, have no prob- 
lem of discipline, because they have 
made an environment for creative expe- 
rience and allowed their students, their 
workers, to savor the satisfying taste of 
personal accomplishment. They have 
gone far to eliminate the distinction be- 
tween “schooling” and “education” which 
Mark Twain quite properly made when 
he quipped, “I have never let my school- 
ing interfere with my education.” 


Administrators as teachers 


In their new role as teachers, ad- 
ministrators are learning that attitudes 
and viewpoints that affect behavior, 
can be communicated only if they are 
reduced to concrete terms. They have 
observed that Christ himself taught best 
in his parables and knew at the last that 
his actions would speak to posterity more 
eloquently than any words he could and 
by living; that Albert Schweitzer’s life 
will be a far larger monument than his 
books. 

Abstract ideas are, however, not to be 
discarded simply because they so often 
fail to influence behavior. They are the 
mark of civilized men and indeed are 
necessary tools of communication which 
are quite adequate if both writer and 
reader start from the same premises. 
They are easily accepted if they seem 
meaningful in relation to one’s own ex- 
perience. Anuerin Bevan, the British la- 
bor leader, tells us in his recent book of 
his frustrations as a young Welsh miner 
and how his reading of Karl Marx “had 
all the impact of divine revelation. 
Everything fell in place. The dark places 
were lighted up and the difficult ways 
made easy.” Marx is most abstract but 
he still, apparently, can communicate to 
people whose experience has led them to 
feel like chained and exploited men. 

Part of the moral to be drawn from 
this fact has not been lost on business- 
men and statesmen; both know that the 
only real and lasting bulwark against 
Marxism is in the experience of the large 
body of our workers and our citizens. If 
that experience is basically creative and 
satisfying, the stultifying conformities of 
the socialist state will always be bitter 
to their taste; it is therefore our task to 
see that those experiences occur—both 
for ourselves and our associates. 


The role of ideas 


But businessmen and statesmen have 
not been so quick to see the corollary to 
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this need for satisfying experience: Like 
Marxians, we too must have an ap- 
propriate body of abstract ideas—ideas 
which can constitute a simple article of 
faith, yet are capable of profound exten- 
sion; ideas which are consistent with ex- 
perience but are also adaptable to new 
insights and new truths; ideas which re- 
late the basic understandings of one age 
and one people with other ages and other 
people. 

If we review the central idea of crea- 
tiveness and the underlying concepts of 
difference, understanding, mutuality, and 
growth, we will observe many paradoxes. 
We have advocated acceptance of differ- 
ences between people, yet we have ex- 
pressed a whole series of postulates re- 
garding the nature of our society; we 
have suggested that understanding comes 
from listening to other viewpoints, yet we 
have here expressed only our own point 
of view; we have argued that concrete- 
ness is one of the first principles for good 
communication, yet most of what we 
have suggested has been abstract in the 
extreme. Possibly, however, there may be 
here a kind of mutuality if what we have 
expressed, stimulates you to test these 
views by your own. experience in other 
fields. 


Business not “just business” 


Our thesis largely depends on the close 


From the first reviews... 


relationships between all fields of human 
endeavor. Business is not “just business,” 
for the Chinese wall between business 
and the home, the community, the 
school, and the church has long since 
been stormed..In the same broad sense, 
business, teaching, and the professions 
are also religion. One of the recurring 
themes in most religions is that God is 


-viewed as the Creator and that creative- 


ness is one of His essential attributes. An- 
other recurring theme is that man’s spirit, 
his conscious “self,” his unique ability to 
trancend his material and animal limi- 
tations, is the essence of God in man. To 
suggest that creativeness may be a basic 
attribute of men in society is thus merely 
to relate these two basic religious themes. 

Moreover, it seems that a religious 
sense of wonder, humility, and faith helps 
us to see the vision of a creative society; 
to see the vision of a boundless future, 
of the inherent capacities of men from all 
walks of life, of all races and creeds, of 
all natures and backgrounds, for build- 
ing new worlds. It is a vision of co-opera- 
tion, of togetherness, of sharing the great 
adventure. It is a vision of independence 
and courage that explores out into the 
far reaches of the universe and deep into 
the essence of what we call man. It is, in 
short, a vision of a changing, growing, 
and infinitely exciting world that depends 
for its existence on the spirit that is not 
too sure that it is right, on a deep-seated 
desire to open our minds and our hearts 
to the lives of others, on the practical 
sense of give-and-take, and on our faith 
in the growth and development of our- 
selves and our fellow men. 
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His Word Was With Power 


by HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Lynn Harold Hough, former Dean, 
Drew Theological Seminary: 


“T have just finished reading every 
word of this moving and important 
book. It reveals long scholarly 
activity, patient and reverent thought, 
and a fine structural sense. I cannot 
imagine any reader following its closely 
reasoned and deeply spiritual processes 
of analysis without receiving lasting 
benefit. . . . A marvelous book.” 


Charles Edwards Parks, Minister Emer- 
itus, First Church in Boston (Uni- 
tarian): 

“A notable addition to Beacon’s 
growing list of worth-while titles. . . . 


At all bookstores 


The book is of long growth and exten- 
sive background; the product of years 
of reading, study, thought, constant 
preoccupation with a congenial and 
intensely absorbing subject. . . . The 
book should be read. . . . The book is 
fearlessly provocative. . . .” 


Lewis O. Hartman, Former Methodist 
Bishop of New England: 


“ “HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER’ gave 
me new and valuable insights into the 
life and teachings of our Master. You 
have presented him as the incompar- 
able realist-idealist of all time. Thank 
you for the book, and even more for 
the vision of the Eternal as revealed 
historically in His son.” $3.50 
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BOSTON 


Dr. Walsh has been a frequent contributor to the Register during the past half- 
dozen years. Formerly a member of the Editorial Board of this journal and of the 
Board of Directors of the A.U.A., Dr. Walsh is Professor of Russian History and 
Chairman of the Board of Russian Studies in the Maxwell School of Syracuse Uni- 
’ versity. He has been selected to head the civilian faculty of the National War College 


next term. 
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Malenkov and his rivals 


Stalin’s principles still guide Soviets; 
possible troubles: Mao, internal rivalries 


FOR YEARS THE QUESTION most 
frequently put to those who speak and 
write about Russia has been, “What will 


‘ happen when Stalin dies?” Now Stalin 


has died and certain events have taken 
place, but the question has simply grown 
larger, more pressing, and more compli- 
cated. “What is the meaning of the 
changes in the government? Has an inter- 
nal struggle for power begun? Will there 
be a falling out among the new officials? 
Will the international tension be eased? 
Will the cold war get hotter or colder? 
Will the Chinese Communists accept the 
new leadership? Will this mean the end 
of the war in Korea?” 

The honest answer to most such ques- 
tions is that no one outside the new lead- 
ers knows exactly what the situation is or 
what developments may flow from it. 
Perhaps not even the new leaders know. 
Certainly the rest of us can only guess or 
suggest possibilities except in those few 
instances which are a matter of record 
and these exceptions are mainly the re- 
porting of facts rather than the explain- 
ing of those facts. 


Top circle—the Presidium 


It is, for example, a matter of fact 
that much of the Party organization set 
up at the Party Congress in October last 
has been junked. That Congress replaced 
the Politburo with a larger Presidium. 
The new title is retained, but the number 
of its members has been reduced to ten 
full members and four alternates. This 
was the usual size of the Politburo, al- 
thought that occasionally varied slightly 
in size. (The Presidium which was set up 
in October had twenty-five members.) It 
is also a matter of fact that this body, 
whatever its exact size and title, is the 
ruling oligarchy of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and, therefore, the 
ruler of the USSR as well. It is also the 
boss of all other Communist Parties in 
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By Warren B. Walsh 


the world except the one in Jugoslavia. 

It is, further and most significantly, a 
matter of fact that the basic program of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
is still precisely what it was in Lenin’s 
day. Adopted in 1919, the Party’s pro- 
gram called, among other things, for: the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; the suppression of all dissent; 
the liquidation of bourgeois opposition 
(“. . . the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat,” Stalin once explained, “is headed by 
a single party, the Communist Party, 
which does not and cannot share power 
...); and the promotion of world revo- 
lution. 


New rulers: still Communists 


In other words, the new ruler or rulers 
of the Party and of the Soviet Union are 
no less Communists now than when 
Stalin was alive. They accept the basic 
assumptions of the Party doctrines, 
namely: that capitalism is totally unable 
to resolve the fatal contradictions in- 
herent in it and therefore cannot avoid 
destruction; that this destruction can take 
place only through violent revolution led 
by the Communist Party and can be com- 
pleted only by the literal extermination 
of the bourgeoisie; and that these changes 
will, after a period of transition, culmi- 
nate in the establishment of Communism. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that Malenkov and his associates have 
abandoned or will abandon the Party 
thesis that the world is divided into two 
opposing camps. This assumption under- 
lies the assertion of co-existence so often 
made by Stalin and now immediately re- 
peated by his successors. One would not 
harp on co-existence, peaceful or other- 
wise, if one were not convinced that a 
basic and irreconcilable dichotomy ex- 
isted. This point is so obvious that it is 
customarily forgotten. It is also often for- 
gotten that assertions of peaceful co-ex- 


istence, insofar as they apply to the past 
and to the present—the only periods of 
time about which men can know—are no 
more than statements of fact. At least 
in the sense that there have been no major 
wars between the democratic world and 
the Communist world, the two systems 
have peacefully co-existed ever since the 
Soviet Communist regime began. 

Has there been an internal struggle 
among the Party leaders? There was such 
a struggle between Malenkov and the late 
Andrei Zhdanov. Most of this story is 
still unknown to outsiders, but it is clear 
that a struggle took place. For a period 
of approximately two years, roughly 
from early summer of 1946 until early 
summer of 1948, Zhdanov. eclipsed Ma- 
lenkov. Then the latter began to re- 
emerge. His personal triumph was as- 
sured by Zhdanov’s death in August, 
1948. Thereafter many of those who had 
been identified as Zhdanov’s men were, 
at least, demoted. With the possible ex- 
ception of Suslov, who is a member of 
the newly announced Party Secretariat 
though not of the Presidium, none of 
them seems currently in a position to do 
Malenkov much damage. 


Malenkov and his rivals 


Will there then be no new or renewed 
struggle? We don’t know. Malenkov has 
long followed the Stalin tactic of appoint- 
ing his own people to key posts. This was 
the way in which Stalin created a per- 
sonal party, and Malenkov has for at 
least a decade been in a position to do 
the same sort of thing. There is no rea- 
son to presume that he has neglected his 
opportunities. On the other hand, his 
immediate associates include men who do 
not owe their places to Malenkov’s ap- 
pointments. Some of these men are sen- 
ior to him in years and in Party service. 
Some have held and still hold positions 
of power. The most notable of this select 
group are Beria, long head of the secret 
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police and newly named number one 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Inter- 


nal Affairs; and Bulganin, who is cur- © 


rently the Minister of War and the third- 
ranking Deputy Premier. Will their new 
responsibilities and the recognition ac- 
corded them keep these men in line, or 
will they chafe under Malenkov’s appar- 
ent primacy? It may be worth noting in 
this connection that Skhiryatov who 
heads the very powerful Party Control 
Commission—a sort of intra-Party polic- 
ing body—is a Malenkov man. 


If one must; risk a guess on this ques- 
tion, it would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that there will be no immediate out- 
break of intra-Presidium conflict. What 
may happen later is another matter which 
will depend largely on Malenkov’s suc- 
cess (or lack of success) in consolidating 
his position. In view of what some com- 
mentators have said to the contrary it is 
worth noting specifically that the fact 
that the Soviet people know little about 
Malenkov is probably of little signifi- 
cance. Stalin was not well known to the 
people either in 1917 or in 1923 when, 
according to. Trotsky Stalin first gained 
primacy among the Party leaders. How- 
ever, Stalin was well known to the key 
members of the Party. So is Malenkoy, 
who has held important Party posts at 
least since 1939. He is. definitely not a 
johnny-come-lately. 


Continued tension likely 


Does the change augur a reduction in 
tension? Those who say yes presumably 
believe that Malenkov and company will 
be too busy consolidating their power to 
have much time left for foreign adven- 
tures. Those who say no presumably re- 
member that Lenin simultaneously pur- 
sued the two ends of power at home and 
revolution abroad during the first years 


of his regime. So, also, did Stalin. One 
possibility which must be noted without, 
however, attempting to assess its prob- 
ability is that Malenkov (or another) 
might seek to cure actual or incipient dis- 
sension at home by provoking an attack 
from abroad. It may not be necessary to 
go so far, but it probably will seem nec- 
essary to the new leaders to continue 
their hate and fear campaign against the 
Free World. To stop the campaign would 
almost certainly induce a relaxation of ef- 
fort by the Soviet people. Relaxation is 
not likely. 


Mao: the new Communist giant? 


What about the Chinese Communists? 
Their immediate public reaction to the 
new changes was to avow and re-avow 
their loyalty to the new Soviet rulers. 
What Mao and his associates thought in 
their hearts, no outsider could know. 
Some British observers guessed that Mao, 
who rather fancies himself as a theore- 
tician and tactician, would not take 
kindly to playing second fiddle to Malen- 
kov who is no theoretician at all. This 
seems a rather shrewd observation, but 
the decision is perhaps more likely to be 
made on other bases. The Chinese Com- 
munists must continue to get certain 
types of supplies and equipment from the 
USSR in order to carry further their 
promised industrialization of China. 
(They are also dependent upon the 
USSR for some kinds of military sup- 
plies and equipment.) The early an- 
nouncements of the new Soviet regime 
seemed to promise to the Soviet people 
an increased supply of consumer goods. 
There is some question whether the So- 
viet economy can supply both. If it 
should turn out that the Soviet Union 
cannot increase its consumer goods and 
maintain its exports to China there will 


be trouble ahead for Malenkov. In such a 
case, Mao might indeed decide that it 
was no longer profitable or necessary to 
play a subordinate role. This leads to an- 
other question—equally unanswerable 
now. Should Mao emerge as the new gi- 
ant of Communism, will the European 
Communists accept his leadership as they 
did that of Stalin? 


There is little of which we can yet be 


‘certain (these lines were written less than 


a week after Stalin’s death) but at least 
two points seem crystal clear. The new 
regime of Malenkov, Beria, Molotoy, 
Bulganin, and others is a Communist re- 
gime fanatically dedicated to a doctrine 
and to a course of action irreconcilably 
hostile to freedom and to free men. The 
Free World cannot, therefore, relax its 
vigilance or its efforts for even a moment. 
As the Soviet’s tame historian, Eugene 
Tarle, once remarked: “The struggle... 
will of course continue.” 
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(Continued from page 6) 


= our midst. That many such men and women were “taken in” 


immediately lay the foundations for tyranny. In any kind of 
society somebody has to do the thinking. In a democracy, the 
people do it, at least those that want to. In a tyranny, a few 
do the thinking for the many. Now it doesn’t much matter 
whether you stop the practice of independent thought by 
force or by discrediting it: the result is the same. Control 
passes from the hands of the many to the hands of the few. In 
fact, tactically speaking, it is easier to discredit thinking than 
to suppress it. 


3. Eggheads and Do-gooders 


These epithets, of course, have risen out of the present 
hysteria which grips the nation in regard to everything even 
remotely related to communism. The original do-gooder was 
the unsuspecting idealist whom the communists with appalling 
cynicism made the tool of their plottings. There are few such 
people left in our midst today. A decade of revelation of the 
crass, unconscionable manipulation of various good causes by 
the communists has at last made it clear even to the most 
trustful of men that a genuine conspiracy had grown up in 
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by communist duplicity over the last two decades is testimony 
not to their faulty powers of discrimination, but to the high 
idealism which their American Christian democratic educa- 
tion instilled into them. 
The sinister element, and it is sinister, lies in the growing 
practice of calling anyone an egghead or a do-gooder with 
whom you do not happen to agree. There have always been 
and there will always be sincere and insincere opponents of 
good works and new thoughts. That is as it should be. A lot 
of allegedly good things prove upon examination to be some- 
thing else. Such open debate is healthy. But the whole climate 
changes when good works can be attacked because they are 
good, and ideas can be attacked because they represent inde- 
pendent thought. When it becomes an insult to accuse a man 
of being a thinker, we have abandoned the bases of democracy 
and the cultural traditions built up through more than two 
millennia of growth: and when it becomes a mark of derision 
to do good, we have inverted our Christian ethics and made 


the devil regent over the Kingdom of God. D. 


A famous journalist before he was ordained a Unitarian minister in 1946, Pierre 
Van Paassen is author of Days Of Our Years, a best-seller in 1939, which sold close 
to one million copies. Born in Holland, he emigrated to Canada, fought in France 
during World War I; as a correspondent for American newspapers he wrote on Musso- 
lini, visited Russia, covered wars in Ethiopia and Spain, and scooped the world on the 
reconciliation of the Vatican and Italy. Drawn from an address given at The Com- 
munity Church of Boston. 
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The Judeo-Christian Cleavage 


Unitarianism can bridge the 


abyss between two faiths 


By Pierre Van Paassen 


THE JEWS ARE TILL THIS DAY, two thousand years after those events in 
Jerusalem and Galilee, still saddled with the guilt of deicide. There are many facets 
to anti-Semitism. There is often commercial jealousy, there is the minority status of 
the Jews. There is xenophobia—the hatred of foreigners—always in the increase 
when nationalistic feelings are aroused in a time of international tension. But at 
bottom, behind them all, at the root of all, the most potent and pernicious of all, in 
my estimation, is, and remains, the religious issue, the religious motivation or secret 


excuse or pretext. 

What, I ask you, must be the feeling of 
an innocent impressionable Christian 
child when it looks upon the ubiquitous 
crucifix and sees that good man, that just 
man, the Good Shepherd, the friend of 
little children, God Himself hanging upon 
the cross with his hands and his feet 
pierced by big ugly nails, a gaping lance 
wound in his side, his face streaming 
blood under a cruel crown of thorns 
pressed on his brow, his features distorted 
by pain and death’s anguish, and the child 
hears it said: “This is the work of the 
Jews!” Isn’t that child actually being 
taught and led to hate Jews? Aren’t all 
the efforts of the good will societies, the 
brotherhood preachers and the tolerance 
clubs poisoned and vitiated at the very 
source, at the fount and origin of adult 
conscious intellectual life by the preach- 
ing and the theology of the cross. 


The Judeo-Christian cleavage 

We are far from a genuinely brotherly 
way of living together, far from rap- 
prochement. And from a _ Judeo- 
Christian synthesis still further! There 
never has been reconciliation—there is 
still a deep cleavage between Jews and 
Christians. 

But if there is ever to be a reconcilia- 
' tion, a real reconciliation, not a mere 
series of good-will turkey dinners and 
reciprocal back-slapping exercises at an- 
nual brotherhood banquets, there must 
come a confession of error, a confession 
of guilt and an expression of sincere re- 
gret on the part of Christendom. But for 
_ that great hour of reconciliation the per- 


son of Jesus of Nazareth must be set in 
the full light of day as well in the syna- 
gogue, in Jewish institutions of learning, 
as in Christian Churches, seminaries and 
schools. 

Odd Nansen, the son of Fridtjof 
Nansen, the great Norwegian fighter for 
peace, who spent four years in a German 
concentration camp writes at the end of 
his diary: “The worst crime that man can 
commit today against himself and against 
society, is to forget what happened (from 
1933 to 1945) and to fall back in indif- 
ference and smugness,” And yet this is 
precisely what we are doing with all our 
might. Dr. Wilhelm Foerster said not 
long ago: we are seeking salvation where 
there is no salvation. I think it’s even 
worse, we do not seek salvation at all. 
We are content and satisfied with the 
present in which the material, the me- 
chanical, the spiritually dead reigns su- 
preme. We will not admit that the pres- 
ent world situation is unlike any former 
situation but that we have come to a point 
in the history of civilization where the old 
rules and the old values no longer count. 
Look at our literature, isn’t it all de- 
signed to make us forget, isn’t it designed 
to depict moral degradation, crime, vio- 
ence, war? We glorify everything that is 
cynical, gruesome, horrible, inhuman, 
while dismissing as old-fashioned roman- 
tic sentimentality, mutual love and re- 
spect, peace, honor and justice. 


“Rsk forgiveness of the Jew” 


A book bearing the title: “There Were No 
Concentration Camps.—They Were All a 


Jewish Invention” sells millions of copies in 
France and in other European countries. 
Only one man saw the proper Christian 
course to take, but his voice was drowned 
out by the tumult of the times. He was the 
pastor of the German Confessional church 
who at the Synod meeting in Berlin, in the 
debate on the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many remarked: “We Germans have no right 
to participate in any discussion on the future 
of re-organization of Europe until we have 
sent a delegation to Jerusalem, not to carry 
money, but on bended knee to confess our 
guilt and to ask forgiveness of the Jewish 
people. If we do that, if we confess, we 
might save our souls alive and perhaps God, 
too, will wipe the mark of Cain from our 
foreheads!” 


Of course, no such delegation was sent, 
nor is it likely to be sent. Such a delega- 
tion would remind the whole Christian 
world too vividly of its own guilt vis-a-vis 
the Jewish people. We had better forget 
the whole unbelievable horror of the Hit- 
ler episode in line with the statement, 
now openly made in this country, that in 
fighting Hitler we made a big mistake, we 
fought the wrong war. From this it is but 
a step to saying that somebody led us 
astray and forced us into war with Hitler 
against our innermost convictions and 
against our national interests. Who is that 
somebody? In the meantime a wave of 
anti-Semitism sweeps through Czechoslo- 
vakia and the other lands behind the Iron 
Curtain and the three million remaining 
Jews in Eastern Europe are in mortal 
peril. The abyss still yawns at our feet. 
And there is no bridge. 

We must all of us renew and intensify 
with the urgency of desperation, our ef- 
forts to live in peace and harmony with 
all those who work and struggle for our 
common salvation. And the first, the 
most essential phase of the effort should 
be to try and remove as many as possible 
of the barriers and the impediments that 
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The Judeo-Christian Cleavage 
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separate man from his brother, because 
they always end up in setting man’s face 
and his hand against his brother. There 
are, I know, many hurdles to be over- 
come, and one of them is apartheid, you 
know that Dutch word from the news- 
paper dispatches from South Africa, the 
apartheid in religious matters which is so 
often predicted upon the ignorance, the 
icy reluctance, the outright revulsion to 
approach the subject of Jesus of Nazareth, 
not ony in the synagogue but in the 
church as well. 


The jewishness of Jesus 


I wish you could sometimes see the hard- 
ening of the lips and faces in a congregation, 
even of Unitarians, that you could feel the 
fluid waves of resentment and _ hostility 
mounting when I venture to suggest such a 
simple proposition that we Christians must 
learn to see Jesus against the social, political 
and religious background of his Jewish en- 
vironment and take into account his own 
Jewishness, his intense nationalistic, Jewish 
spirit. I say that in preaching the ethic of 
love, love thy neighbor as thyself, Jesus was 
consistently following the contemporary 
Pharisaic example and merely repeating 
Moses and the Prophets and the Rabbis. If 
looks could kill when I stress the essential 
Jewishness of Jesus, I would have been a 
dead man long ago. 

But I think that almost the same gla- 
cial silence, the subterranean hostility, 
perhaps a much more sarcastic reception 
would meet me if I dared to say in an 
orthodox Schule that Jesus was a good 
frummer Id. A good orthodox Jew would 
probably cry out that I was descerating 
the Schule. Perhaps he would stop his 
ears the moment he heard me mention 
the name of oto ha-ish, that man, 
makshema willigom. 


Unitarianism is a bridge 

Shall we let it go at that? Does it mat- 
ter what orthodox Jews or liberal Jews 
or Unitarians or other Christians think 
about Jesus of Nazareth? We cannot let 
it go at that. For the breach between 
Judaism and Christianity cannot continue 
if humanity is not to be sucked to perdi- 
tion into the abyss. A bridge must be 
built. An objective, scientific, yet rever- 
ent Unitarian spirit might be made to 
serve as a mediator and advocate be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, because 
Unitarianism is a bridge. It touches both 
parties, both end in the age old dispute of 
the various traditions. What is urgent is 
that objective and broadminded forces be 
found and brought to bear on the re- 
establishment of the continuity of pro- 
phetic and pharisaic Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

I believe that those forces exist. I be- 
lieve that with the coming into existence 
of the State of Israel, the first time since 
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the destruction of the Temple nearly two 
thousand years ago, the Jew in Eretz 
Israel, may in full freedom and without 
prejudice or fear, approach the life and 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth if only 
as a phenomenon in Jewish history. A 
Jew in Eretz Israel who occupies himself 
seriously with an examination of Jesus 
and the movement he probably uncon- 
sciously initiated, cannot be accused of 
leaving his people in the lurch or of 
seeking his own profit. Yet without a 
reconciliation, Judaism remains incom- 
plete and the task of Christiantiy unful- 
filled. The evolution of both Christianity 
and Judaism and their mutual and spirit- 
ual and cultural interpretation present to- 
day, in spite of all that has happened be- 
tween them, the basis for a rewarding 
and creative Jewish Christian dialogue. 


The resurrection of Israel 

The nearly two thousand years old, both 
negative and positive contact between Juda- 
ism and Christianity, is ripe for clarification. 
For in the resurrection of Israel, as we have 
witnessed it in our own day, in that national 
rebirth lies implicit a new religious com- 
mission, the charge of a religious task to 
perform. This task which involves a perspec- 
tive of world wide love was set by Moses 
when he called Israel to be a malachet 
kahamin y’goy kadosh, a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation. The Jews as a “kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation” should be and 
should set an example to the other nations. 
They should be the plumbline of Amos, the 
plumbline of justice and righteousness held 
up to the nations and the kingdoms of the 
world. The Jews can be an example only 
when they are able to function as a nation. 
This condition has now been supplied by the 
coming into existence of the Third Hebraic 
Commonwealth, the Mdinat Israel. 


There remains the divine postulate of 
the oneness of mankind. Jews still pray 
for the day when all men shall invoke 
God’s name... when all created in God’s 
image will recognize that they are 
brethren, one in spirit and one in fellow- 
ship, forever united, when the Lord shall 
be One and His name be One in all the 
earth. This divine consummation de- 
mands on the part of all world religious, 
I should think, the establishment of a line 
of communication with the teachings that 
came and come from Judaism. The re- 
demption of the individual, of national 
and racial collectivities, the redemption 
of mankind can, I believe, be speeded up 
by bringing together, by a rapproche- 
ment, a synthesis perhaps of all the di- 
vine verities which welled up or were re- 
vealed, as others would say, in the con- 
sciousness of many individuals dispersed 
over many nations and tribes in the 
course of time. Laying bare the light of 
day the past history of religious thought 
and its effect on modern society would 


show inevitably that a great deal came 
through Jesus. But the message of Jesus 
to the people of the world is and remains 
also the central theme of Judaism. His 
idea is faith in the growth of the divine 
in man. 

But isn’t that also the hope of liberal 
Christianity and fundamentally of ortho- 
dox Christianity too? The Jewish tribes 
in the Sinaian desert federated on the as- 


‘sumption of a common ancestry on ties 


of blood and race. But those common 
ancestors were wholly legendary. The 
truth is that they were brought together 
and held together throughout the ages 
by a bond of mutual love. The early 
Jews, in that wilderness of Paran, set in 
motion the thought of a world commu- 
nity based on love. But it is Jesus who 
transmitted this concept, this essentially 
Jewish concept to the noblest spirits, the 
most admirable, the most loving of man- 
kind. Should the Jews then not feel a 
sense of pride at the mention of the name 
of their brother of Nazareth? 

I believe the.time has come for us who 
call ourselves Christians and for the Jew- 
ish people to insist that the great barrier 
between us be relieved or that an attempt 
shall be made to remove it. 


We have fallen short 

That we Christians should have fallen far 
short of carrying into effect Jesus’ teachings, 
that we should have hated our neighbor in- 
stead of loving him, that we should have 
carried and still often carry the name of 
Jesus on the tip of our tongue but the devil 
in our heart, all that does not by one whit 
diminish the world-historical significance of 
Jesus nor the holiness of his teaching. Nor 
do the evil practises of Christians and their 
evil attitude toward Jews detract from the 
Messianic character of his and of Judaism’s 
estimation of man’s devine destiny. There 
is no reason why a Judeo-Christian meeting 
in Jerusalem should not reach a conclusion 
that Jesus belongs to us (that is to the Jew- 
ish people) and nobody can take him away 
from them. Or what Dr. Erich Bloch of 
Naharia in Israel said, that the real examina- 
tion of the case showed that Jesus’ teaching 
is a high spiritual and ethical concentration 
of the Judische message. 

I would hope that in this time of hu- 
man degradation, of setting back the. 
clock when hatred is nourished and vio- 
lence is lauded as the highest good, when 
spiritual values are falsified or trodden 
underfoot in the interests of the pagan 
baalim, anything, everything that can be 
done should be done to bring man and 
his brother together. Nothing should be 
left untried that might help mankind in 
the way of mutual respect and under- 
standing and peace. My proposal of a 
Judeo-Christian meeting in Jerusalem 
aims at bridging over the deep rift be- 
tween Jews and Christians. 

David Ben Gurion, whom the chief 
Rabbi of Israel, Dr. Herzog, in my pres- 
ence, called Ish-Gudol, a great man, said 
once that the inner light which is hidden 
in our Zionist dream is a vision of libera- 


tion with deep human prophetic and mes- 
sianic content. It is the brotherhood of 
man, his equality and freedom. I agree 
with Mr. Ben Gurion and in his state- 
_ ment I find the reason for having been a 
Zionist and even a militant Zionist all 
my adult life. There could be no brother- 
hood of the nations so long as our eldest 
brother, Israel, was in exile, and was not 
the moral equal of all the nations of 
the earth. 


Israel: moral leader 


But some say that our Zionist dream is 
over, that fulfilment is a dream’s end, that 
the establishment of the Mdinat Israel was 
the last paragraph of the history of the 
Zionist movement. But isn’t there still an- 
other, greater chapter to be written? Is the 
State of Israel an end in itself, or but a mile- 
post, an important etappe on the eternal 
road of Israel’s destiny? Doesn’t the great- 
est, the most essential task still lie in the 
future? Isn’t Torah still to go forth from 
Zion? Who is to send it forth? Have not the 
Zionist and we all the execution of this 
greatest task before us? Doesn’t God work 
with the hands of all of us, and run with 
the feet of all of us? 


For long centuries, the Christian cen- 
turies, the Jewish people were the fellow 
sufferers of Jesus. They left a trail of 
blood in nearly every Christian land they 
traversed. It is they who-carried his cross. 
They shared his sorrow and pain. Often 
as he, they felt themselves abandoned by 
God. Israel was the suffering Servant 
seen by Isaiah. However much the ration- 
alists dance and hedge around this prop- 
Osition: Israel is the Chosen People. 

Discerning and pious Christians still 
have a divine, almost magical conception 
of Israel and of Israel’s role and destiny. 
They believe that Israel carried in his 
bosom the presupposition for atonement 
and reconciliation and redemption. The 
Christian people believe that the full 
teaching and the exemplary way of life 
leading to peace and understanding, will 
proceed from Zion. And it is Jesus who 
has taught them so. The Jewish people 
are therefore obligated to carry forward 
the idea of love and of community. The 
Sacrifices made by the Jewish people in 
the course of the ages can be made fruit- 
ful among other things by a conscious 
acknowledgement of and a resolute act- 
ing upon the fact that Jesus served as a 
Jewish prophet and teacher in the dis- 
semination of the prophetic dream of Is- 
rael, the messianic hope, the only ray of 
light that still shines in our world today, 
the only lamp that never goes out. 


Convivium in Jerusalem 


A convivium in Jerusalem on Jesus of 
Nazareth, will help, I believe, to enlarge 
the light, to dispel the gloom that encir- 
cles us all. The vision of the Kingdom of 
God, the creation of the Jewish people 
to the thought of humanity, which has 
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become mankind’s fondest dream, man- 
kind’s undying hope, will stand forth with 
renewed brilliance and glory. Such a get- 
together in Jerusalem, of scientists, his- 
torians, would I believe, be the beginning 


of the liberation of Jews from Dogma. It 
would be the beginning of the liberation 
of Christendom from the sin of loveless- 
ness ... Torah shall go forth from Zion 
and the World of God from Jerusalem. 


COODOCOCOCOOCCOCOCCOOOK COOOOOCOOCCOOCOOCOOOOCOCOOSOSCOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOODO 


Nationalists and fellow-travelers 


One of the most tragic developments 
in the world situation has been the em- 
bracing by the Soviet Union of the out- 
moded doctrine of absolute national in- 
dependence and sovereignty. The Soviets 
have set themselves against all of the 
progressive and technologically inevitable 
trends of this 20th century in which we 
live. Their position has become identical 
with that of the “superpatriots,” the swag- 
gering, nationalist-minded would-be Hit- 
lers, the stiff-jointed, rigid-minded people 
who refuse to understand that we live in 
a world which Almighty God and our 
own technology have made one. 

The new Soviet position was made 
clear by Stalin himself, as described in a 
dispatch of Oct. 15th to the New York 
Times, as follows: “Premier Stalin in his 
closing address to the nineteenth Con- 
gress of the All-Union Communist Party 

. . called upon Communist and demo- 
cratic parties, throughout the world to 
pick up ‘the banner of national independ- 
ence and national sovereignty,’ which he 
said the bourgeoisie had thrown over- 
board. Thus, he declared, these parties 
could become patriots and leading forces 
of their nations.” 

On December 2nd the Communists of 
Holland acted on the new directive when 
the lower House of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment approved, 86 to 7, constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands one 
of the first countries to enact specific pro- 
vision for yielding authority to supra- 
national organizations. Opposition came 
only from the Communists, who de- 
nounced the amendments as an abdica- 
tion of sovereignty. 

One wonders whether the extreme na- 


tionalists, who have been so quick to de- 


nounce the United Nations, and efforts 
to create limited world law and order 
by strengthening it, as a “communist 
plot,” will now wonder why Stalin is de- 
nouncing so fiercely what they labelled 
“communist.” One wonders if they will 
have the decency to admit to a little dis- 
comfort as they discover themselves 
fellow-travelling with the top leaders of 
the communist conspiracy throughout the 
world. 

The fact is, of course, that the Com- 
munists have a different idea than the 
rest of us as to how the world ought to 
be organized. They would like to see a 
World Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, run by the Politburo in Moscow as 
the Cominform was run. They will be 
more likely to win that kind of world 
if they can keep the rest of the nations 
disunited and in complete chaos, and 
that is what they are now trying to do. 
Paradoxically, the extreme nationalists of 
every country are inadvertently giving 
them tremendous aid in this effort. 

The great fact of our time remains, 
however, that without world law and 
order, without internationally enforced 
disarmament, there is no future for the 
human race. If we declare our readiness 
to pool some of our sovereignty simul- 
taneously with all other nations in giving 
the United Nations power to prevent any 
nation from going to war, I believe 
eventually the Soviets will come along, 
for they will see that there is no hope of 
their dream of conquest being realized, 
and every reason for fearing that World 
War III will destroy them as well as us. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 
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Pittsburgh First Church to build 


educational wing, c 


This summer a church school wing and 
community center will be built by the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh at a cost 
of $106,410. Called the L. Walter Mason 
Memorial, it will honor the man who was 
minister of the church from 1900 to 1929 
and during whose pastorate the membership 
increased 400 per cent and church school 
enrollment increased 900 per cent. 

The building is planned to ease the re- 
cent increases 
church school enrollment that have taxed 
present facilities. There will be twelve class- 
rooms, a clubroom, office, kitchenette in the 
new building. It will be erected on the lot 
next to the church in a simple modern-style 
architecture, and will also house the church’s 
inter-faith, inter-racial weekday nursery 
school. 


According to the brochure of the plans, 
the church is the city’s oldest liberal religious 
institution, meeting first, in 1820, in a court- 
house, incorporated in 1889. Under Uni- 
tarian auspices the city’s first private school 
was established, first public lectures were 
presented on astronomy, science was first 
saluted in the pulpit in the Darwinian con- 
troversy, anti-Catholic bigotry was first ac- 
tively opposed, blue laws for the city were 
first questioned, pure water ending the 
scourge of typhoid fever was first available 
to the public from an experimental filter on 
the church lawn and public playgrounds and 
juvenile courts were first urged on the city 
and county by Dr. Mason. 


in church attendance and 


ommunity center 


Appeal raises $70,000 
for 1953 fund drive 


With six weeks remaining in the 1952- 
1953 campaign for funds for Unitarian ad- 
vance, the United Unitarian Appeal has re- 
ceived $70,000. Nearly 50 churches have, 
so far, reached their goals or surpassed the 
amount of money raised last year. The total 
received is nearly one-third of the goal. 

Among the churches’ which have 


reached their quotas are: Palo Alto, Sacra- 


mento, Salt Lake City, Houston, Cleveland 
First, Columbus, Wilton Centre, N. H., 
Barnstable, Mass.; Geneseo, Ill., Hamilton, 
Ont. Fellowships which have shown par- 
ticular financial enterprise have been: 
Princeton, N. J., San Gabriel, Jackson, 
Miss.; Corpus Christi, Canton, Ohio; Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C.; Urbana, Ohio. ° 

The United Appeal raises money for 15 
Unitarian organizations, including the 
American Unitarian Association, American 
Unitarian Youth, Women’s Alliance, Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and the regional 
offices. 


Weston appeal granted 


The Supreme Court of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia has granted a writ of 
error in the Weston contempt case and will 
hear the arguments in the appeal in April. 
Rev. Harry Scholefield, secretary of the 
committee of the Unitarian Ministers Asso- 
ciation, organized to raise funds for the de- 
fense of Rev. Ross Allen Weston, reports 
that approximately $1800 has been re- 
ceived. A verdict in the case would be 
rendered in June under an April hearing. 


T UNITARS 


Council of Churches 


attacked, defended 


When a Framingham, Mass. minister de- 
clared that the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches had refused to purge itself of 
“groups who are now militantly and openly 
teaching atheism,” a Unitarian and a Uni- 
versalist minister rose to defend the Council. 
The Massachusetts Council was attacked as 
including “certain Unitarian and Universal- 
ist churches whose doctrines are humanist or 
non-theist.” An attempt was also made to 
connect the Council with pro-Communist 
activites by charging that “some members 
of a radio panel sponsored by the Council 
have been cited as having been connected 
with subversive organizations.” 


Dr. Robert W. Brockway, minister of the 
Community Universalist Church of Welles- 
ley, wrote in the Boston Herald’s \etters-to- 
the-editor on February 26 that “charges of 
this type are indicative of a kind of narrow 
thinking which identifies loyalty with con- 
formity to established traditions. Universal- 
ists and Unitarians do not ‘militantly and 
openly teach atheism’ but they do believe 
in independence of thought and they are 
non-conformists to the traditional doctrines 
of orthodox Christianity. Our one unifying 
principle is that each individual must work 
out his own philosophy of religion for him- 
self, and Universalist and Unitarian teaching 
and preaching has as its purpose the stimu- 
lating of independent thought and the 
furthering of free inquiry. . . . To identify, 
even by remote association, this kind of 
individualism with Communism is to dis- 
play ignorance of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of Marxism which are collectivist and 
conformist. 

“In these times, charges of the type made 
by the Rev. John MacNeil of Framingham 
are damaging and irresponsible. They lead 
to the too easy identification of intellectual 
independence with subversion in uncritical 
minds and to intimidation which is as much 
a threat to freedom and democracy as Com- 
munism.” 

Said Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk of the 
First Universalist-Unitarian Church in 
Haverhill, Mass.: “Such talk is irresponsible. 
It confused the public. It frightens the timid. 
It gives no evidence. It is betrayal of free- 
dom.” 


YWCA refuses chapel use 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Birmingham 
has been refused the use of the YWCA 
chapel for its bi-monthly Sunday services. 
Dr. Joseph F. Volker, president of the Fel- 
lowship calls the action “incredible” and 
reports that the group will temporarily use 
a building granted by the Mountain Brook 
City Council. 


QUESTION BOX 


ON FEDERAL UNION 


“The vote brought before the congregation 
has been tabled. The lawyers of the congre- 
gation seem to find the proposals a little 
vague and hesitate to commit themselves.” 

Essentially, the proposition is for the two 
denominations to federate on the administra- 
tive level in the areas of education, publica- 
tions, and public relations. In these areas 
there has been a considerable amount of co- 
operation already. This federation would let 
our combined resources go toward services 
to churches and development of program, 
instead of being absorbed as at present, by 
duplications in staff, equipment, and so forth. 
The operating framework for this plan is 


outlined in the Details of Federal Union’ 


Plan, which is now in the hands of every 
minister and church clerk. 

“In my community, the two denominations 
represent entirely different viewpoints. Are 
we wise to federate with a group as different 
as that?” 

A denomination cannot be judged ac- 
curately by one local church. The de- 
nominational picture should come from a 
study of the most outstanding traits na- 
tionally, rather than from generalizing from 
traits found in one local church, which may 
or may not be representative of the entire 
denomination. The differences between Uni- 
tarians and Universalists are no greater than 
the differences found within either. 

“What control over Federal Union will be 
exercised by local parishes?” 

The Federal Union will be subject to 
control by duly elected delegates to business 
assemblies. The control by local churches 
will be the same as is now exercised by dele- 
gates to the American Unitarian Association 
and the General Conference and to the Uni- 
versalist General Assembly. 


7 Unitarians protest 
Red anti-Semitism 


Among 49 prominent Americans on the 

list of those appealing to President Eisen- 
hower for a special program to combat ris- 
ing Soviet anti-Semitism, were seven Uni- 
tarians. They requested that the United 
States join with the United Nations in the 
program. 
. The Unitarians are: Dr. Emily Greene 
Balch, co-winner of the 1946 Nobel Peace 
prize; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
William Emerson, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations; 
Rev. Donald Harrington, minister, Com- 
munity Church of New York; Frederick G. 
Melcher, president of Publishers Weekly; 
Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, president, Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, Chicago; Dr. 
Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence 
College. 


INTERRACIAL NURSERY: The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Austin, Texas, is spon- 
soring the All-Austin Nursery School, which 
it believes to be the first interracial nursery 
school in the Southwest. The social action 
committee is giving a $15 a month scholar- 
ship to send a child to the school. 
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Florida Kiwanis defends Harrington 
against “vigilante” attacks 


COCO OOOOCOCOOCOCOCOCOCOOCCCOOCOOCOCOOOD 


“FOR ALL PEOPLE”: The minister, 
Rev. Erwin Gaede, and president of the 
First Unitarian Church, Rowland L. Syl- 


vester, are shown finishing erecting the 
Wayside Pulpit for South Bena’s new liberal 
church. The present building was purchased 
only this year—the church’s first year of 
existence—but already property has been 
bought for a new structure. Members have 
voted to build “contemporary.” With more 
than 100 members and a church school at- 
tendance of approximately 35, South Bend 
Unitarians already need a new building. 


Portland, Me. gets 
toy loan library 


The front page of the Portland Evening 
Express of February 4 carried the headline: 
“Children’s “Toy Library’ To Be Set Up 
Here.” It was the announcement of the plans 
of the Unitarian Service Committee to or- 
ganize with the help of the Portland Rotary 
Club and other agencies the second of its 
toy loan libraries (the first is in Boston). 

The new library will be opened around 
Easter. Three rooms of Fraternity House in 
Portland’s downtown area will be painted 
for the unique library. The “toyrarian” will 
be trained in Boston’s South End library, 
and volunteers will complete the staff. Toys 
will be collected locally and through USC. 
The Rotary Club will invest $200 initially 
in the project. The First Parish Unitarian 
Church and Prebele Chapel will participate 
in the plans. 


New Officers of UFSJ 


New officers of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice are the Rev. Walter Royal 
Jones, Jr., of the Floral Park, L.I., N.Y. 
Universalist Church, Secretary, and the Rev. 
Maurice A. Dawkins, of Community Church, 
New York, N.Y., Treasurer. The other prin- 
cipal officers of the UFSJ remain Dr. Alfred 
McClung Lee, of Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., President, and the Rev. Donald 
Harrington, of Community Church, New 
York, N.Y., Vice President. 

Mr. Walter A. Wannerstrom, former Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the UFSJ, has resigned 
because of the press of other duties. 


The Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
refused to be “stampeded” recently by 
charges from one of their members against 
Rev. Donald Harrington of New York’s 
Community Church, and the club announced 
that its member owed the Unitarian minister 
an apology for his false accusations. 

The situation arose over a _ proposed 
speech by Harrington before the club near 
the end of February when a local plumber, 
Kiwanian E. R. (Bob) Lorimer, chairman of 
the Pinella County Chapter of the Florida 
Committee for American Action, said that 
Harrington had once defended the Com- 
munist party and should not be allowed to 
speak. Resisting this pressure, the club held 
its meeting anyway and Lorimer appeared 
to repeat his charges on the floor. Harrington 
was “resoundingly applauded,” according to 
local newspaper accounts, when he advised 
Lorimer to consult the F.B.I. and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning reporter Frederick Woltman 
for evidence, and so was the president of the 
club, Harry Deyo, when he said Lorimer 
should produce proof or apologize. 


When the St. Petersburg Times checked 
with Woltman of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, they received a statement 
which read: “Anyone who accuses the Rev. 
Donald Harrington of being pro-Communist 
is a crackpot or worse. I have known and 
worked with him for 13 years. He has al- 
ways been one of the most alert anti-Com- 
munists among liberal churchmen. He has 
been most helpful to me in exposing Com- 
munists who infiltrated church circles and 
peace movements. . . .” Woltman said that 
Harrington was a leader in “the fight [1946- 
47] to oust Stephen Fritchman as editor of 
the Christian Register, the Unitarian church 
magazine.” 

The St. Petersburg Times responded to 
the affair with a two-column-long editorial 
called “How Real Americanism Functions” 
in which it said: “We are proud of our 
Kiwanians that they did not capitulate to 
rumor and innuendo and that with a sound 
sense of justice they supported Mr. Harring- 
ton when one of their own members so de- 
parted from that tradition.” 


10 YEARS OLD: The first decade of the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Unitarian 
Church of Charlottesville, Va., will be cele- 
brated during March and April. One of the 
guest speakers was Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, 
president, Meadville Theological School. Dr. 
Robbins also conducted the religious em- 
phasis program of the University Religious 
Council at the University of Virginia. 


NEW NEWSSHEERT: “General Alliance 
Progress,” a news sheet edited by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Alliance, will reach 
branch presidents in April for distribution to 
all members. This trial issue will include a 
message from president, Mrs. Charles Hart; 
pictures of officers; nominees for election at 
the annual meeting in May; local news and 
plans for summer conferences. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE COUNCIL: Drawn up in serried ranks are the officers and mem- 


bers of the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League at the meeting and conference at All 
Souls church, Washington, D.C., February 17. Towering in the center against the back- 
ground of ivy is Dwight S. Strong, whose six-year period as president ends in May. J. Ray 
Shute, nominee for the ensuing term, is third from the right in the front row. It was the 
first Council meeting to be held in the nation’s capital. 


Davies makes capital headlines 
with answers to investigating groups 


The pulpit answers of Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Washington, D.C., have been 
widely quoted to the congressional commit- 
tees who are investigating education. 

Dr. Davies “excoriated these ‘pretended 
patriots,” according to an editorial in The 
Washington Post, and referred to the Mc- 
Carthy-Velde-Jenner trio as “men of tyran- 
nous purpose.” He said that the men who 
are leading these investigations are “morally 
unfitted” for their role and condemned the 
mistaken identification of Agnes E. Meyer 
by Velde as author of a pro-Soviet letter 
(which had been written by a Mrs. Mayer of 
British Columbia). He said McCarthy, Jen- 
ner, and Velde were “shocking examples” to 
youth of America: “Let me say as a minister 
of religion and as one who has been op- 
posed to Communism for far longer than 
they have, that they are morally unfitted for 
such an undertaking . . . it is utterly re- 
pugnant to the high principles of American 
education and abhorrent to everything the 
churches stand for that men like these 
should mock us with their cynicism.” 

He was quoted in The Washington Post 
March 11 as stating of a possible church 
probe by Congressman Harold H. Velde’s 
House Un-American Activities Committee: 
“As for me, I would hugely enjoy it. I have 
a record of fighting communism that goes 
all the way back to the Russian revolution. 
It’s in print.” Davies said that if any min- 
isters are Communists,.““Why don’t they get 
after them? If they are spies, and are part 
of the Communist conspiracy, they certainly 
should be punished.” 


ADDITION AT ITHACA: Ground was 
broken for an addition to the church school 
at the Ithaca Unitarian Church. Funds have 
been pledged to underwrite the project. 
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Alliance chooses ten 
resolutions for vote 


At the annual meeting of the General 
Alliance in Boston during May Meetings, 
the delegates will vote on ten resolutions. 
They include for action: defense of the 
United Nations against attacks; considera- 
tion of methods of reaching peace; study of 
the needs of the Navajo Indians; home rule 
for Washington, D. C., protection of free 
speech; slum clearance; enactment of fair 
immigration laws; program for older work- 
ers; study of trade and economic barriers. 


Rockford rallies 1500 


In celebration of National Brotherhood 
Sunday, February 22, the Church of the 
Christian Union, Unitarian, in Rockford, 
Ill. brought to the city the noted de Paur 
Chorus. Its public concert was given before 
more than 1500 people for one of the larg- 
est community promotion projects sponsored 
by any Unitarian church recently. More than 
$1000 profit was made on the venture and 
the money will complete payments on the 
remodelling of the church’s organ. 


WORK AND WORSHIP: A _ unique 
Church School Work Party was held at the 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia re- 
cently. Under guidance of the religious edu- 
cation committee, families spent the day 
sanding and repairing furniture, sorting toys, 
repairing hymnals, repairing and processing 
library books. Workers were served lunch 
and the Saturday of work was concluded 
with a worship service led by the minister, 
Rey. Harry Scholefield “bringing a com- 
forting feeling of unity, oneness of purpose 
to all who participated,” as one member 
reported. 


N. H. Unitarians 
vs. released time 


Three New Hampshire Unitarian min- 
isters have taken the lead recently in arous- 
ing their members to the dangers of the “re- 
leased time” program allowing one hour a 
week from the public school program for 
religious education. 


Rev. John Ruskin Clark, Jr. of Concord 
addressed the adult discussion group at the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Nashua, stating his opposition to the plan 
on grounds that it was both a poor way to 
teach religion and a divisive influence in the 
community. Said the Nashua church news- 
letter, “Unitarians across the country have 
strongly opposed the released time move- 
ment from its inauguration some fourteen 
years ago... it impairs the spirit of brother- 
hood fostered by the public school .. . it 
undermines the spiritual values normally 
inherent in the program of the democratic 
public school.” 

In Portsmouth, N.H., a petition was cir- 
culated at the Unitarian-Universalist church 
against bill 196 on religious education, call- 
ing for a special meeting of the church to 
state its position. The N.H. Universalist 
State Convention’s executive board has al- 
ready voted its opposition to the bill. 

The New Hampshire fight parallels a 
similar campaign in Rhode Island where two 
Unitarian ministers, Rev. Robert Schacht 
and Rev. Robert Schade of Providence, have 
opposed a plan for released time for re- 
ligious education. 


Edward -. Websters: McGlanenmar: 


Few of us can know people intimately 
but it was my privilege to number this 
man as one of my intimate friends. Starting 
at Meadville Theological School this friend- 
ship grew as we-shared with each other the 
greatest times in our lives both personal and 
as ministers. 

His pastorates were in struggling churches 
which called for courage, faith and per- 
sistence on his part, and to them he gave 
twenty years of his life. 


Honest and upright in all things, he was 
always kindly and never, I am sure, did 
anyone appeal to him for help without re- 
ceiving the best help he could give. 

Beyond those eternally loyal friends he 
made in his parishes, he will be best re- 
membered by those who were Young Peo- 
ple during his pastorates and for his work 
and efforts in the interests of Rowe Camp. 


The last six years of his life his health 
steadily failed and he died suddenly Janu- 
ary 5th at his home in South Ware, New 
Hampshire. 

A Memorial Service was held in the 
South Ware’ Union Church with the Rev- 
erend John R. Clark, Jr. of Concord, N. H., 
and the Reverend L. Gordon Adamson of 
Lebanon, N. H., officiating, followed by a 
funeral service at the Forest Hills Chapel 
the next day, Thursday, January 8. He is 
survived by his widow, and his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Crosby McGlenen of Roxbury, Mass. 

Many lives were enriched by his ministry 
and those of us who knew him intimately 
cherish the memory of a fine friend. 

L. G. A. 


“THE BETTERMENT OF MAN”: Dr. 
Norman D. Fletcher, (right) received an 
Americanism award from the B’nai-B’rith 
of Montclair in February, given to those 
who have practiced “the true ideals of 
Americanism, democracy and the better- 


ment of man.” Left to right are: Rabbi 
Jeshaia Schnitzer of Temple Shamrei Em- 
unah; Mrs. Joseph Fine; Mrs. Max Bloch, 
Mrs. A. Harrison Tate, Dr. Fletcher. 
—Photo by the Montclair Times. 
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Mayor Clark 
receives award 


An example of inter-group goodwill in 
the City of Brotherly Love—Mayor Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., member of the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Germantown, received the Fellow- 
ship Commission Award for 1952 for “out- 
standing leadership in the promotion of 
equal treatment and equal opportunity for 
all racial, religious and nationality groups in 
the city government, and his courageous and 
untiring support of citizens’ efforts to pro- 
mote those principles in the life of the city 
as a whole.” 

Another Unitarian, George Schermer of 
Detroit has just been appointed director of 
Philadelphia’s new commission on _inter- 
group relations. He was director of Detroit’s 
inter-racial commission until his resignation 
from that position. 


PULPIT FACTS 

The First Parish in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts has called CHARLES C. FORMAN 
as its minister. Mr. Forman has been the 
interim minister of this church since Sep- 
tember, 1952 and has now accepted the full 
responsibilities of the ministry there. 


EUGENE EDMOND AYERS who re- 
ceives his S.T.B. degree from the Harvard 
Divinity School this month has been called 
to the Second Church in Salem. This will be 
his first pastorate in his ministerial career 
which is just beginning. 


Dr. LESTER CLEARK LEWIS was in- 


' stalled January 25 in the Unitarian Society 


a 


of New Haven, Connecticut, as its minister. 


JOHN FORDON will be ordained on Feb- 
ruary 13 by the Unitarian Society for Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, in the Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church in Chicago, Illinois. 


In the First Unitarian Church of Miami, 
Florida, EUGENE PICKETT will be or- 
dained on February 28, 1953. 


UNITARIANS OF THE MONTH 
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Brooklyn Unitarian 
“‘Most Distinguished’”’ 


The 23rd annual award of a gold medal 
for “Most Distinguished Service for Brook- 
lyn” has been awarded by the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association to Mrs. Adrian Van 
Sinderen, member of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn. 

She has been active for many years as 
director of the Brooklyn Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, trustee of the Long 
Island College of Medicine, and has also 
served as director of a number of health 
and welfare agencies in that city. She has 
been for 31 years a director of the Brook- 
lyn Visiting Nurse Association and its presi- 
dent from 1934 to 1948. She is the daughter 
of Alfred T. White and Annie Jean (Lyman) 
White, both of whose families are rooted in 
the history of the Church of the Saviour. 


“Man of the Year” 
Again Unitarian 


The second annual “Man of the Year” 
award granted during Brotherhood Week in 
Salem, Mass., by the Knights of Columbus 
and B’nai B’rith has gone to its second Uni- 
tarian. The 1953 award went to Chester A. 
Goldsmith cited as “Citizen of Salem. Re- 
vered and respected by all because he loves 
his fellowmen.” Last year it went to Deacon 
Herbert Cunningham Farwell, also of the 
First Church. 


SOCIAL WORKER RESIGNS: Mrs. Eva 
Whiting White has resigned as president of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston after “a long and dis- 
tinguished career.” Says the bulletin of the 
Arlington Street Church to which she be- 
longs: “We congratulate her upon her many 
achievements which have made her one of 
the leading social workers in the country.” 
Mrs. White is also a member of the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Miss Eleanor W. Allen, also a mem- 
ber of the Arlington Street Church, has been 
elected to succeed Mrs. White as head of 
the WEIU. 


PRACTICES BROTHERHOOD: Rev. Paul 
N. Carnes, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Youngstown, Ohio, has received 
an award for outstanding service in race 
relations in that city. “He not only under- 
stands brotherhood, but also practices it,” 
said the citation for the Arvona Lynch 
Memorial Award. 


FRATERNITY REACHES MORE THAN 
112,000: The Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches in Boston which has been 
responsible for extensive social welfare work 
since 1826, reported that during the year 
112,000 persons had attended its three major 
agencies, North End Union, Parker Memo- 
rial and Barnard Memorial. In addition it 
served through the Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion, the Ministry to Students Committee, 
summer camp at Oldham Pond. Religious 
services are conducted through Bulfinch 
Place Chapel in Boston’s West End and 
Christ Church in Dorchester. 


N. Y. Times features 


Unitarian businessman 

Charles A. Wyman, who has just finished 
a three-year term as trustee of the Unitarian 
Church of All Souls, New York City, was 
the subject of a recent feature article in the 
New York Times business section. 

A member of a multi-millionaire im- 
migrant family who lost its resources to the 
Nazis, Mr. Wyman with his brother, Henry 
Wyman, are repeating the family’s financial- 
———. industrial success in 
;*America. Says The 
Times, “it gives the 
» reverse twist to the 
. old story of the poor 


| States early in the 
century and made 
good.” The Wymans 
of Central Europe 
were known as “the 
coal barons of Eu- 
rope. With the rise 
of Hitler, they lent 
financial support to the Czech government— 
a move not destined to bring them favor 
with the Nazis. 

In 1938, the family fled to England and 
in 1941 they arrived in New York. With the 
remainder of their fortune in British and 
American securities the family began again. 
Hans Wyman and his two eldest sons—then 
in their 20’s—took over control of two dying 
companies, the Pantasote Leather Company, 
and H. O. Canfield Company and brought 
them to life. “The Wymans believe in big 
business,” says the Times, “but they also 
believe that hard work is necessary for 
success in any part of the world. By bring- 
ing new blood into both companies and 
working closely with employes and fostering 
labor relations the companies in this new 
Wyman combine have shown unusual re- 
cuperative powers.” 

Wyman has been a member of the Uni- 
tarian church’s Ways and Means Committee 
since 1946 and of the Wiggin House Build- 
ing Committee since it was organized sev- 
eral years ago. His two children attend the 
church school. 


“QUTSTANDING CITIZEN”: Dr. Alex 
M. Burgess, long-time member of the First 
Congregational Church of Providence, Uni- 
tarian, has received the annual award of 
“Rhode Island’s outstanding citizen” from 
the Jewish War Veterans, Department of 
Rhode Island. The award was for his work 
in the field of brotherhood. Dr. Burgess, 
who was a member of one of the Unitarian 
Service Committee medical missions, has 
been active in helping DP doctors find a 
career in the United States. 


DEBATE ON FREEDOM: Dr. A. Powell 
Davies of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D.C., debated on March 5 in 
Cleveland against Gordon Renner, chairman 
of the Un-American Activities Committee 
of the Ohio Legislature. The topic: “Our 
Freedoms and Our Security—-Can We Pre- 
serve Both?” Moderator was Dr. Richard 
Wallen, member of the Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland. 


Wyman 
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School for job-training for women 
set up through Unitarian’s bequest 


Through the $3,500,000 bequest of Julius 
-Garfinckel, prominent Washington mer- 
chant and member of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., a nique school has 
been established in the nation’s capital for 
free job training for women who must earn 
their living but do not have the money to 
train themselves for jobs. It is the only 
school of its kind in the country. 

The Hannah Harrison School, 4470 Mac- 
Arthur Boulevard, provides rooms, meals 
and training at no cost for the four-five 
month training period. Many middle-aged 
women have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to train themselves in new skills. 
The school is operated by the YWCA, “but 
Unitarians would be particularly welcomed 
in view of Mr. Garfinckel’s long connection 
with All Souls,” the church reports. The 
Washington businessman was also respon- 
sible for establishing Unitarian Home for 
worthy members of All Souls’ Church. 

The Hannah Harrison School, named for 
Mr. Garfinckel’s mother, overlooking the 


Potomac is open to women of 18 years and 
over from any part of the country. Courses 
are now offered in institutional housekeep- 
ing, commercial foods, business office train- 
ing and clothing construction and altera- 
tions. Its facilities provide terrace, sun 
deck, lawns for sports, classrooms, training 
laboratories, television, library, music 
equipment. 


Says The Christian Science Monitor in a 
feature story on the school, “a present-day 
Cinderella story takes place for the 22-3- 
students attending the Hannah Harrison 
School . . .” The bequest was made be- 
cause Mr. Garfinckel was disturbed by the 
large number of untrained destitute women 
who applied at his office for work, especially 
during the depression years. It adds: 
“Women set out after their short education 
here equipped for business life with ability 
to earn their own living, a better under- 
standing of citizenship, and experience of 
comfortable home living.” 


UNIVERSALIST - UNITARIAN 


FEDERAL UNION. 


(Votes Received Feb. 1-28, 1953) 


Yes No Present 


Westborough, Mass. ( Unit.) 27 
Winchendon, Mass. (Unit. ) 24 
Winnipeg, Manit. ( Unit.) 39 
Yarmouth, Me. ( Univ.) x 
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Andover, N. H. (Unit.) (Unanimous ) 
Brookline, Mass. (Unit. ) 52 A 64 
Cambridge, Mass. ( Unit.) 69 0 69 
Caribou, Maine( Univ.) 87 0 45 
Chester, Vt. ( Univ.) 12 0 12 
Chicago, Third (Unit. ) 50 0 50 
Chicago, Unity ( Unit.) 80 0 30 
Clinton, Mass. ( Unit.) 12 1 15 
Dallas, Texas ( Unit.) 116 0 116 
Davenport, Ia. ( Unit.) 40 0 43 
Dayton, Ohio ( Unit.) 49 1 50 
Denver, Col. ( Univ.) 33 0 33 
Derby Line, Vt. ( Univ.) 33 0 33 
Dublin, N. H. (Federated ) 10 0 10 
Floral Park, N. Y. ( Univ.) 37 2 43 
Hutchinson, Kan. (Univ. ) 18 0 18 
Keene, N. H. ( Unit.) 43 0 45 
Lawrence, Mass. ( Univ.) 54 0 54 
Lexington, Mass. (Unit. ) 56 0 56 
Lincoln, Neb. ( Unit.) 80 0 80 
Little Hocking, O. ( Univ.) 17 3 20 
Louisville, Ky. (Clifton), 

( Unit. ) 31 0 835 
Los Angeles, (Univ. ) 18 2 20 
Manchester, N. H. (Univ. ) 30 0 32 
Marblehead, Mass. ( Unit.) 40 0 41 
Marlboro, Mass. ( Unit.) 24 0 24 
New London, Conn. (Feder.) 81 0 81 
Oaklandon. Ind. ( Univ.) 18 1 19 
Orlando, Fla. ( Unit.) 40 1 60 
Pasadena, Cal. ( Univ.) 29 36 72 
Peabody, Mass. ( Univ.) 18 0 18 
Phila,, Restoration (Univ. ) 46 0 46 
Pittsburgh, North (Unit. ) 85 1 36 
Portland, Ore. (Unit. ) 61 25 86 
Port Washington, N. Y. ( Unit.) 19 20 42 
Red Hill, N. C. ( Univ.) 19 0 25 
San Francisco (Unit. ) 105 0 107 
Saugus, Mass. (Univ. ) 23 0 23 
Springfield, O. (Uniy. ) 0 3 3 
St. Paul ( Unit.) 99 0 99 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (Feder.) 55 uh 56 
Stow, Mass. ( Unit.) 16 0 16 
Swampscott, Mass. ( Univ.) 23 0 23 
Toledo, O. ( Unit.) 275 5 275 

0 
1 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIPS 


Burlington, Ia. 15 0 15 
Nashville 26 0 26 


LAST MINUTE BOX SCORE 


Federated churches 


Unitarian churches 
Universalist churches 
Unitarian fellowships 
Universalist fellowships 


Alliance seeks 


Members-at-large 


From Germany to Alaska, and in the 
United States from Vermont to Texas, are 
more than 100 members of the General 
Alliance who are isolated from any Uni- 
tarian church or fellowship. During the last 
five years they have become Members-at- 
large, paying the $1 dues to the General 
Alliance. Members receive a newspaper, 
“Latitude and Longitude” and may borrow 
books from a Unitarian library. The Mem- 
bers-at-large Committee would like names 
of prospective members. 


Geneva Conference 


to honor Servetus 


On August 20-23, at Geneva, the Inter- 
national Castellio Committee and the I.A. 
R. F. (International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom) will 
honor the memory of Michael Servetus who 
was burned at the stake 400 years ago for 
his religious beliefs, 


Building plans continue 


following member gain 

More Unitarian churches are planning 
building drives to erect additions for the 
overflow church schools and _ increased 
church attendance. 

Among those now in the blueprint stage 
are: First Unitarian Congregation of To- 
ronto, planning a six-nine room addition; 
Arlington, Va., planning a church structure; 
First Church, Chicago, which has con- 
tracted for a new parish house; Knoxville, 
Tenn., with a lot and an architect; All Souls 
Church, Indianapolis, which has surveyed 
church locations. All Souls, New York City, 
has raised $360,600 to build and maintain 
a new parish house; First Church of Dallas 
Texas is considering sketches for a religious 
education plant with eight or more class- 
rooms; and Omaha is now building a $45,- 
000 church school addition. 


ALFRED EDWIN von STILLI 


A. E. von Stilli died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1953, at Brownsville, Texas. His 
death robs the Unitarian movement in the 
Southwest of its dean and of a vigorously 
creative leader. 

Ordained in the Presbyterian Church in 
1916, Von became a Unitarian and was 
settled in our church in Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, in 1921. In 1925 he moved to James- 
town, New York, after an interval of a year’s 
study at Meadville between the two 
pastorates. 

It was not until Von went to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in 1929, however, that he began to 
make an impact upon our denomination. At 
Tulsa he not only literally built the beauti- 
ful church building that we have there to- 
day, but he also built the congregation from 
a strong, struggling movement into a firm, 
strong church. Moving to Oklahoma City in 
1939, he repeated the success that he had 
had in Tulsa. Both were “aided” churches 
when he started in them. Both were among 
our vital and substantial churches when he 
left them. 

Von was a missionary. At the age of 62, 
when he could have coasted along easily un- 
til his retirement, he responded with alacrity 
to the suggestion that he go to the Rio 
Grande Valley at the southeastern edge of 
Texas. There as a circuit rider, he preached 
two or three times each Sunday until he suc- 
ceeded in establishing All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Brownsville, Texas. It is a vital 
outpost of southwestern liberalism, with 
its own building erected and paid for with- 
out calling upon the AUA building fund for 
assistance. 

He was also the originator and founder of 
Ardmore Institute, where southwestern 
Unitarians assemble each year for inspira- 
tion and fellowship. Von was vivid and 
moving both in his prayers and as a preacher 


but his strength lay in the fact that he was , 


tremendously interested in people. He was 
quick to respond to human needs and emer- 
gencies. He built churches because he loved 
people. 

He is survived by his wife, Irene von 
Stilli, who will return to her former home 
in Louisville, Kentucky, to live. A memorial 
service for Von will be held at the South- 
western Unitarian Conference convention on 
April 11. 

R.R. 


WOMEN’S WORLD: Putting religion to work 


Safeguarding the Public Schools: 


Springfield, Mass.: Mrs. E. E. Grover, a 
member of the Springfield School Com- 
mittee, spoke to the Alliance on February 
9th on “The Duties Of The Public To The 
School Committee. 


Dallas: Education committee of the Alliance 
is cooperating with other groups to de- 
fend the schools against the current at- 
tacks by setting up a library of pamphlets, 
magazines, articles and clippings, so that 
all of the facts will be available. 

Cleveland: West Shore Day Alliance heard 
and discussed the recording “A Reply To 
The Attacks On Our Schools” by Dr. 
Louis Kaplan, director of teacher educa- 
tion at Oregon College. : 


Belmont, Mass.: Mr. Charles Thibadeau, 
superintendent of schools in Belmont 
spoke at February Alliance meeting on 
“Our Public Schools.” 


Buffalo: Alliance project on the public 
schools has four parts: current attacks, 
mental hygiene, elimination of racial dis- 
crimination, and better integration with 
the church school. > 


Providence, R.I.: Rev. Robert Schade of 
Westminster Church addressed the Alli- 
ance of First Church on “The Attack On 
Public Education.” 

San Gabriel, Calif.: January program, “The 
PTA: How Can We Help It To Achieve 
Its Objectives?” 


Promoting Religious Understanding: 


Boston: Mrs. Louis F. Billings, of Newton 
Centre, a director of the General Alliance 
was a speaker at the World Day of Prayer 
Service in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul. 


COODOOOSCCOCOOOCOOCCOCCOCOOCOOOCOCOOOOO 


Citizens Council 
Set up in Chicago 


The social action committee of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago was one of 
the sponsors of the recently organized 
‘Citizens Council of Austin Committee, a 
neighborhood group to work for civic im- 
provement. 

Rey. E. T. Bueshrer, minister. of the 
Unitarian church, is on the board of direc- 
tors with Ray Lusenhop, Unitarian vice 
principal of Austin high school. The group 
was organized after letters had gone to 
leading citizens for a public meeting in the 
wake of news of crime and delinquency. 
An office has been rented and the council 
has cooperated with police and educational 
leaders in curbing delinquency in the area 
and in improving race relations. The com- 
mittee is drawn up along lines similar to 
the Hyde Park-Kenwood neighborhood or- 
ganization, sponsored with the help of 
leaders of the First Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago. Among other Austin Unitarian 
leaders have been: Mrs. Helen Kolar and 
Mrs. Alice Langan. 


Seattle: Alliance gave an annual inter-faith 
tea, Feb. 18, for all women of the Univer- 
sity District Churches. Theme: We Hear the 
People Singing. 

Providence, R. I.: Westminster Evening Alli- 
ance enjoyed panel discussion on “Family 
Life in Foreign Lands” conducted by the 
Brown Christian Association. 


Serving Humanity’s Needs: 


New Orleans, La.: Branch Alliance has re- 
cently been added to the long list of those 
working on the Knit for Korea project. 
Knoxville: Sponsors the Children’s Clothing 
Exchange where mothers may buy or sell at 
reasonable prices. Volunteers serve at Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and at Golden (Old people’s) 
Circle. 

Meadville, Pa.: Sent toys and clothing to 
Navajo children. 

Buffalo: Sent clothes to Spanish refugees. 
State College, Pa.: Sent help to a Korean 
orphanage and to a church in Berlin. 
Pittsburgh: First Church Day, guides blind 
children to medical and dental clinics. 


DOOOOOODODODOOODODOODODOOOODOOOOOIOID 


North Andover 
plans to build 


Because of increased membership in the 
church school, the North Parish of North 
Andover plans to add to his building. Facili- 
ties will probably be provided for eight 
classrooms and kindergarten on one floor; 
coatrooms, movable stage and recreation 
room on another. Membership has increased 
by half in the past two years. A financial 
campaign is planned for the spring to spon- 
sor the project. 


Unitarian advance 
noted in capital 


Several hundred Unitarians gathered for 
the annual banquet of the Greater Wash- 
ington Committee for Unitarian Advance 
at All Souls Church February 27. Among 
the speakers were: Sen. Paul Douglas of 
Illinois; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional director of the 
Middle Atlantic States Council; Rev. Ross 
Allen Weston, minister, The Unitarian 
Church of Arlington, Va.; and Dr. A. Pow- 
ell Davies, chairman of the Greater Wash- 
ington Committee. This committee was or- 
ganized two years ago to bring about the 
orderly advance of Unitarianism in the 
metropolitan area. It sponsors newspaper 
advertising, lecture series for new Unitarians 
and helps with new building projects in the 
new churches. 


“In the attitude 
of prayer...” 


In Architectural Forum for December, 
1952, eight pages are devoted to the First 
Unitarian Society of Madison, whose build- 
ing was designed by Frank Lloyd Wright; 
several others to the Unitarian church of 
Minneapolis. Says the magazine of the Madi- 
son church: “A church designed and built 
in the attitude of prayer. . . . Design of this 
church began with an abstraction, ‘unity,’ 
which Wright chose as an appropriate theme 
for a Unitarian building. Translated into 
tangible terms, the result is an extraor- 
dinarily happy combination of function and 
symbolism. . . . Let any who call Wright’s 
work ‘too visionary’ or ‘impractical’ note 
that, just as his Florida Southern College 
campus has paid off in enrollment and en- 
dowments, so has Wright’s art in this church 
already paid off in strictly practical terms of 
membership and institutional vitality. ... 
Wright’s father was one of the organizers of 
the parish in 1879 and Wright had himself 
been enrolled as a member for many years.” 


CALLING ALL PICTURES: 4 special bulletin board with pictures of members of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship will be set up at the May Meetings this year. 
To set an example, the officers of the Church are publishing their picture to show members 
of the church who’s who: Left to right: Mrs. Elaine Ballantine; Rev. Grant Butler; Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Mr. Munroe Husbands; and Mrs, Philip 
Hewitt. 
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Resolutions For Annual Meeting, 1953 


Twenty-eight resolutions were submitted to the Business Committee ninety days or more 
prior to the Annual Meeting. With the hope of encouraging more parishes to participate 
in the referendum, the Committee agreed last November to reduce substantially the number 
of resolutions forwarded to the churches and fellowships. Accordingly the following fifteen 


have been selected. 


The Committee attempted to choose resolutions in which it believed the parishes would 
be interested. Selection does not constitute endorsement of the subject matter, nor does 


rejection indicate disapproval. 


Several resolutions were revised or combined, in the interests of clarity, brevity or force. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1. Michael Servetus Anniversary 


WHEREAS: Michael Servetus, one of the 
fearless thinkers of the Reformation, was 
condemned by fellow Protestants in Geneva 
on October 26, 1553 for his independent 
views of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and 
was burned alive the following day; and 

WHEREAS: This has remained one of the 
indelible blots on the history of man’s 
striving for higher attainment and for the 
Kingdom of God; and 

WHEREAS: This 400th anniversary of 
Servetus’ death occurs at a time of urgent 
need to reaffirm the principles of religious 
freedom; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges its 
member churches and all other churches to 
join in observing October 25, 1953 as 
Michael Servetus Anniversary Sunday by 
services and other functions in honor of 
religious freedom; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion take all necessary steps to secure co- 
operation in this observance by other de- 
nominations and churches both here and 
abroad. 


(Submitted by the Committee on 
Denominational Affairs of the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls, New 
York, New York) 


2. Greetings to Albert Schweitzer 


WHEREAS: Dr. Albert Schweitzer this 
spring is celebrating the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his work in Africa and the estab- 
lishment of his hospital; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association in its 128th 
annual meeting send its warmest greetings 
and felicitations to Dr. Schweitzer on this 
occasion; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the As- 
sociation cordially invite Dr. Schweitzer to 
visit the United States again at his early 
convenience and that it suggest that such 
a visit would be an incentive toward the 
creation of a permanent endowment for 
his African hospital; 

BE If FINALLY RESOLVED: That the As- 
sociation urges’ Unitarian churches and indi- 
vidual Unitarians to donate funds for the 
current expenses and permanent endowment 
of the Hospital of Albert Schweitzer in Lam- 
barene, French Equatorial Africa. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 
and Social Action Committee of the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, 
Illinois) 
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3. Resolutions 


WHEREAS: Resolutions adopted by the 
American Unitarian Association deserve 
complete understanding if they are to be 
meaningful and effective; and 

WHEREAS: Unless the ethical principle or 
principles involved in a resolution are 
clearly apparent, there is danger of mis- 
understanding and exploitation, political or 
otherwise; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That in con- 
nection with the 1954 Annual Meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, no 
resolution shall be submitted to the Busi- 
ness Committee or presented at said Meet- 
ing unless it is accompanied by a short, 
simple statement in writing, by the pro- 
ponent, of the ethical principle or principles 
at issue or by a written statement by the pro- 
ponent that the resolution does not involve 
any ethical principle but relates to a de- 
cision of policy or to some other considera- 
tion; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Mod- 
erator of said meeting is hereby authorized 
to call for a vote upon the ethical princi- 
ple, if any, at issue in a resolution before 
calling for consideration of the resolution 
itself. 

(Submitted by the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League) 


4. Problem of Alcoholism 


WHEREAS: Alcoholism is one of the 
largest public health problems now threaten- 


‘ing the American moral and physical wel- 


fare, and social economy; and 

WHEREAS: An urgent need exists today 
for increased study of alcoholism as a 
destructive power in society; and 

WHEREAS: The American Unitarian As- 
sociation is deeply concerned with all forces 
which affect the health, morality and family 
life of the nation; and 

WHEREAS: Unitarian Churches have not 
recently expressed their opinion on this 
matter; and 

WHEREAS: The ministry of our Church 
to persons suffering from alcoholism can be 
immeasurably improved with a knowledge 
of the nature of alcoholism; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association be request- 
ed to take a more active interest in alcohol- 
ism by encouraging our ministers to attend 
the Yale Summer School of Alcoholic 
Studies, by making available more literature 
on this subject, and by interesting church 
groups to recognize the problem and co- 
operate with local agencies working directly 
with the problem. 

(Submitted by the Adult Discussion 
Group of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Scituate, Massachusetts) 


PROBLEMS IN DEMOCRACY 


5. Conscientious Objectors 


WHEREAS: One of the achievements of 
Unitarianism has been a fellowship in which 
persons of varying theological beliefs wor- 
ship and work in mutual recognition and 
respect; and 

WHEREAS: The Selective Service law now 
provides non-military assignment of con- 
scientious objectors only if their “religious 
training and belief’ expressly includes “be- 
lief in a Supreme Being”; and 

WHEREAS: This definition has led to the 
imprisonment of many sincerely religious 
young men who do not express their beliefs 
in such traditional language; and 

WHEREAS: .This definition violates the in- 
tegrity of our religious fellowship; and 

WHEREAS: As the First Amendment indi- 
cates, an Official theological definition of the 
nature of religion lies beyond the proper 
province of secular government: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association in its 128th 
Annual Meeting assembled, deplores the 
continued use of a theistic test in determin- 
ing eligibility for special assignment as a 
conscientious objector; and calls upon the 
Congress to revise the Selective Service Act 
to make provision for conscientious objection 
on broad humanitarian and _ philosophic 
grounds. 


(Submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Fellowship 
- for Social Justice) 


6. Academic Freedom 


WHEREAS: Unitarians are united in dis- 
cipleship to advancing truth; and 

WHEREAS: The progressive discovery of 
truth is possible only where scientists, artists 
and scholars are free to pursue it without 
hindrance; and 

WHEREAS: Such freedom is now jeopard- 
ized, and the nation’s security, as well as its 
faith, is thus now imperilled; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 


-American Unitarian Association at its 128th 


Annual Meeting assembled calls upon gov- 
ernment—federal, state and local—to ensure 
the freedom of all colleges, universities, and 
research centers, and to restore it where it 
has already been violated; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That all Uni- 
tarians are urged to resist actively attacks 
from whatever source upon the principle 
and practice of academic freedom. 


(Submitted by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice) 


7. Civil Liberties 

WHEREAS: The denial of legal and moral 
rights of American citizens by abuse of loy- 
alty investigations endangers the very prin- 
ciples of freedom, reason and justice on 
which Unitarians are united: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association condemn 
those unfair, irresponsible and self-seeking 
actions and statements by our elected pub- 
lic servants in their investigations of loyalty 
in government and academic institutions; 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That it con- 
demns the readiness of elements of the 
American press to assume guilt before in- 
vestigation, to omit reporting diverse points 
of view in controversial matters, and fla- 
grantly to distort news of the past political 
activities of citizens; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the pres- 
ent peril requires that Unitarians dedicate 
themselves anew to the militant defense of 
freedom of thought and speech, of the right 
to dissent and of trial by due process of law. 


(Submitted by the Business Commit- 
tee in place of several resolutions 
dealing with this general subject) 


8. Immigration Policy 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the following prin- 
ciples be employed as a guide to immigra- 
tion policy and that the McCarran Law, or 
any other immigration law, be modified to 
carry out these principles: 


a. That the total number of immigrants 
to the United States be apportioned 
among the areas of the world taking 
into account the need of each area. 

b. That there be the same rights, privi- 
leges, and obligations for all United 
States citizens under American law 
whether they be native-born or natural- 
ized. ; 

c. That the standards for admittance into 
the United States be based on the 
principles of American jurisprudence 
and not the decisions of foreign courts. 

d. That there be no direct or hidden 
racial, ethnic, or religious discrimina- 
tion in the acceptance of immigrants 
into the United States. 


(Submitted by the Congregational 
Meeting of The Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland) 


9. Educational Television 


WHEREAS: Many existing commercial tele- 
vision stations are not now devoting enough 
programs to public service; and 

WHEREAS: The adult education possibili- 
ties of this new medium of television are 
tremendous; and 

WHEREAS: The Federal Communications 
Commission is holding reservations for 242 
schannels for educational television until 
June 1953; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 128th 
Annual Meeting urges the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to extend its res- 
ervation deadline for educational television 
to June 1954; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Asso- 
ciation urges Unitarian churches and in- 
dividual Unitarians to cooperate with ex- 
isting groups in their local communities 
seeking the establishment of educational tele- 
vision stations or, if necessary, take the lead 
in establishing such groups. 


(Submitted by the Adult Education 
and Social Action Committee of the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, IIli- 
nois) 
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10. Cloture Rule 


WHEREAS: Deliberate prolongation of de- 
bate has been used for the purpose of pre- 
venting a vote on important issues under 
consideration by the Senate of the United 
States; and 


WHEREAS: The present Rule XXII of the 
Senate has proved ineffective in terminating 
such a debate so as to permit a vote to be 
taken; and 

WHEREAS: The inability to bring an issue 
to a vote defeats the purpose of a demo- 
cratic government; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, at its 128th 
Annual Meeting assembled, urges the adop- 
tion by the Senate of a rule which would 
facilitate termination of debate and bring 
an issue to a vote after a reasonable time 
has been allowed for adequate discussion. 


(Submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice) 


PEACE, INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 


11. Anti-Semitism 


WHEREAS: The ancient evil of anti-sem- 
itism has appeared again on a large scale in 
the Soviet Union and its satellite states, 
threatening the lives of the 2% million 
Jews in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union who survived the ravages of Hitler; 
and 

WHEREAS: Something may still be done to 
save the lives now threatened; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association in its 128th 
Annual Meeting assembled urges that our 
government: h 

1. Use its good offices to help speed a 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli war 
through the United Nations, and to 
continue its economic aid to the State 
of Israel. 

2. Ask the United Nations to use every 
means at its command to alleviate suf- 
fering and displacement of semitic 
persons throughout the world. 


(Submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice) 


12. Supporting the United Nations 


WHEREAS: The United Nations is still the 
greatest hope for world peace today; and 


WHEREAS: There is a widespread cam- 
paign in the United States against the United 
Nations; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 128th 
Annual Meeting urges’ Unitarian churches 
and individual Unitarians to be vigilant in 
recognizing and answering unjust attacks on 
the United Nations in local communities; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Asso- 
ciation urges the United States government 
to reaffirm its faith in the United Nations 
by deeds as well as words and thus, wherever 
possible, not by-pass the United Nations in 


pursuing its foreign policy; 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the Asso- 
ciation urges our government and its citizens 
and particularly our churches and fellow- 
ships and their members to prepare now for 
the 1955 charter revision conference of the 
United Nations at which time its organiza- 
tion may be strengthened. 

(Submitted by the Adult Education 
and Social Action Committee of the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illi- 
nois) 


13. The Continent of Africa 


WHEREAS: The great continent of Africa is 
seething with racial unrest; and 

WHEREAS: If Africa is to achieve democ- 
racy and avoid communism, it can no 
longer be ignored by the rest of the world 
or exploited by some of the nations; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 128th 
annual meeting urges that the position of the 
United States government on the many 
African issues within the United Nations re- 
flect more accurately our own traditions of 
democracy and self-government; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the As- 
sociation send greetings to the Gandhian 
movement “against unjust laws” being non- 
violently organized by the Africans and In- 
dians of South Africa. 


BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the Asso- 
ciation send warmest fraternal greetings to 
the Unitarians of South Africa and urge 
them to continue to face the tragic problems 
in their midst using the traditional liberal 
principles of brotherhood, democracy and 
freedom. 

(Submitted by the Adult Education 
and Social Action Committee of the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, IIli- 
nois ) 


14. Four Power Conference 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association urges agreement on the 
part of our government to a conference 
among the United States, the USSR, Great 
Britain and France to find a solution of 
outstanding differences and a possible end 
to the Korean conflict and to the cold war 
in the true spirit of compromise based on the 
conviction that peaceful co-existence of na- 
tions with differing social and political sys- 
tems is the only alternative to a war of 
atomic annihilation. 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles 
Chapter of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice) 


15. Cessation of Diplomatic Relations 
with Spain 

WHEREAS: In view of the fact that the 
Franco regime in Spain which came to 
power by military revolt against the repub- 
lican government and with the help of Nazi 
and Italian Fascist troops; and 

WHEREAS; That under this Franco regime, 
all Civil Liberties have been extinguished 
and no religious freedom is granted to any 
church except the Roman Catholic Church; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges the 
United States government immediately to 
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recall our ambassador to Madrid and to 
stop all negotiations with the Franco gov- 
ernment for the purpose of getting military 
bases on Spanish soil and for military and 
economic and financial aid to the Franco 
regime which is used to suppress the Spanish 
people. 


(Submitted by the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO BY-LAWS 


The following proposed amendments to 
the By-laws of the Association were sub- 
mitted to the Business Committee more than 
ninety days prior to the Annual Meeting in 
accordance with Section 4, Article VI, of the 
By-laws. As required by said Section, the 
Business Committee forwards the proposed 
amendments to each member church, mem- 
ber fellowship and member organization en- 
titled to be represented at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. 


[Proposed by the General Counsel of the 
A.U.A., the 1951 General Conference hav- 
ing recommended that the 1953 General 
Conference meet in Massachusetts to con- 
sider Federal Union with the Universalist 
Church of America:] 


To amend Article III, Section 2 of the 
By-laws of the Association by adding at the 
end of said Section 2 a new fourth sen- 
tence as follows: 


“Notwithstanding the provision for hold- 
ing General Conferences outside of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1953 the General Confer- 
ence may be held in Massachusetts, and 
the General Conference in 1953, in addi- 
tion to the powers prescribed in this sec- 
tion, shall have all the powers of a Special 

Meeting of the Association.” 
said amendment to take effect upon pas- 
sage. 

To amend Article III, Section 2 of the 
By-laws of the Association, by striking out 
the fourth sentence in said Section 2, said 
amendment to take effect after the final ad- 
journment of the General Conference of 
1953. 


[Proposed by Rev. Wallace W. Bush, of 
Wollaston, Massachusetts:] 


To amend Article VIII, Section 2 which 
now reads, “The Nominating Committee 
shall endeavor to provide equitable geo- 
graphical representation on the Board of Di- 
rectors, the Business Committee, and the 
Program Committee,” by adding the follow- 
ing words: “and shall seek to avoid having 
on the Board of Directors more than one 
representative from any one member church 
at one time.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
David Connolly, Chairman 
Kenneth McDougall, Secretary 
Donald Harrington 

Rudolph C. Neuendorffer 

David B. Parke 
Irving R. Murray 


: 
Mrs. Henry H. Colt § & Officio 
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A.U.A. plans Emerson celebration; 


board names inter-group commission 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held a regular meet- 


ing on Tuesday evening, February 10, and- 


Wednesday, February 11, 1953. This meet- 
ing followed meetings during the previous 
two days of the divisional councils and 
other committees of the Association. All 
except two members of the Board of twenty- 
six were present and Judge Lawrence G. 
Brooks, the Chairman of the Board, pre- 
sided. The minutes of the October Board 
meeting were approved and placed on file. 
The Executive Committee minutes for No- 
vember and December were also approved 
by the Board. Dr. Eliot asked for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to be in charge of 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Upon 
his nomination, the following were elected 
to this committee: Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Chairman; Mr. Melvin Arnold, 
Mrs. Henry F. Colt, Rev. Edward P. Dan- 
iels, Mr. Raymond Emerson, Mr. Edward 
W. Forbes, Rev. Victor V. Goff, Mr. George 
T. Goodspeed, Rev. Clayton B. Hale, Mr. 
Francis W. Hatch, Mr. Kenneth McDougall, 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, and Mr. Lucien 
Price. 

It was voted to give the name the Com- 
mission on Unitarian Intergroup Relations 
officially to the committee that has been 
working already in this field and to increase 
the membership of the Commission by add- 
ing Dr. Errold D. Collymore of White 
Plains, New York. 

The Annual Unitarian Award Committee 
presented its recommendation for the recip- 
ient of'the award this year and the recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted by the 
Board. The Rev. William W. Lewis of Ports- 
mouth, Chairman of the Joint Commission 
working on Federal Union between the 
Unitarians and the Universalists, reported for 
this Commission, and after considerable dis- 
cussion it was voted, “That this Board ex- 
presses its satisfaction with the plan for Fed- 
eral Union as thus far developed and rec- 
ommends to the Joint Commission that at 
Andover or as soon thereafter as may be 
feasible such proposals as the Board dis- 
cussed upon this occasion for the strength- 
ening of Federal Union be very seriously 
considered by the responsible bodies, includ- 
ing the Joint Commission itself.” A further 
motion was passed unanimously asking the 
Secretary to communicate with the churches 
to urge them to vote on the Federal Union 
plan as soon as possible. A formal resolu- 
tion was presented and approved encourag- 
ing the A.U.Y. and the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship to proceed with their merger ac- 
cording to their plans, and not to wait for 
action by the A.U.A. and the Universalist 
Church of America. 

Six new Fellowships were accepted into 
the membership of the Association as fol- 
lows: Unitarian Fellowship of Greenville, 
North Carolina; Unitarian Fellowship of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Abraham Lincoln Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Springfield, Illinois; 


Unitarian Fellowship of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; Unitarian Fellowship of Poughkeepsie, 
New York; and the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. Also, it was voted 
to accept into membership the new First 
Unitarian Church of Fairfield County, West- 
port, Connecticut. A plan for creating a new 
category of membership whereby churches 
or other religious societies which are desir- 
ing full membership could have a fraternal 
or affiliated membership in the American 
Unitarian Association was approved and re- 
ferred with power to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

A request from the Division of Churches 
for the addition of a new field worker for 
the staff of that Division, and to work with 
the Fellowships, was received and referred 
with approval to the Budget Committee. It 
was voted to authorize an invitation to Dr. 
A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz and his wife to 
come to America for the period from Oc- 
tober to May as guests of the Association, 
provided that practical arrangements can be 
worked out in advance. 

Congratulations were sent from _ the 
Board on behalf of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion in this country to Dr. Carola Barth, a 
leading influence in liberal religion in Ger- 
many, on receiving the highest honor of the 
City of Frankfurt in Germany. Some dis- 
cussion was given to possible changes of the 
rules of the Fellowship Committee and rec- 
ommendations by this committee were ap- 
proved by the Board. It was voted that there 
be created a separate accounting system 
within the Division of Publications, cover- 
ing all publications for the Religious Edu- 
cation Curriculum. 

Following a discussion that has been 
held now at several meetings of the Board, 
it was finally voted to request the Board of 
the United Unitarian Appeal to proceed to 
the appointment of a special commission on 
large-scale money raising in the denomina- 
tion as a whole, and to respectfully urge 
that the members of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association may 
be included on this committee. It was 
moved, seconded, and then voted that an ad- 
justment be allowed in connection with a 
loan to the church in Arlington, Virginia, in 
order that that church might complete its 
repayments in connection with a larger and 
necessary commercial loan. It was finally 
voted to approve the proposed plan for 
group insurance and Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
benefits for-the staff, as recommended by 
the Treasurer’s Office and the Executive 
Committee. After full evening, morning, and 
afternoon sessions, the meeting was finally 
concluded, and most of the members of 
the Board attended a testimonial dinner in 
the evening, which was given in honor of 
Mr. George G. Davis, upon his retirement 
from the Treasurership of the Association 
and from long service in many capacities in 
behalf of the denomination. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
Secretary ‘ 


Who Are These Unitarians? 


Unitarians the country over will be inter- 
ested in the following brief biographical 
sketches of the men and women who have 
been nominated as Vice-Presidents and Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to be elected at the Annual Meeting on 
May 26, 1953. 


For Three Vice-Presidents 
(to serve for a term of one year) 


WILLIAM P. 
JENKINS, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 
Minister, First Unitar- 
ian Congregation of 
Toronto since 1943. 
Former Minister of 


Hamilton Unitarian 
Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario. Member, 


Board of Meadville 
Unitarian Conference, 


1944-46. President, Jenkins 
Meadville Unitarian 
Conference, 1949-51. 


‘Program Chairman, 
Meadville Chautauqua 
Unitarian Institute, 
1950-51. 


LLOYD S. LUTHER, 
Washington, D.C. 
Member, All Souls 
Church, Washington, 
D.C. and Board of 
Trustees. Member, 
Middle Atlantic States, Regional Council. 
Member, Greater Washington Committee for 
Unitarian Advance. Mr. Luther is President 
of L. S. Luther and Company. 


Luther 


MRS. A. BRUCE STEELE, Santa Barbara, 
California 

Member, Santa Barbara Unitarian Church; 
social chairman, two years; member of 
Church School teaching staff, five years. Sec- 
retary of Church Board of Trustees, four 
years. Currently serving second one-year 
term as Vice-President of A.U.A. Secretary, 
Pacific Coast Council, 1948-50. Past Presi- 
dent, Jefferson School, P.T.A. Past President, 
Santa Barbara Chapter of American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Board member 
local chapter of American Association for 
the United Nations. Member, secretary, 
Santa Barbara Recreation Commission for 
six years. 


For Six Directors 
(to serve for a term of three years) 


CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts 

Member, The First Parish in Cambridge. 
Currently serving three-year term as Director 
of the A.U.A.; member, Executive Commit- 
tee; former member, Program and Fellow- 
ship Committees. Former Clerk, United 
Unitarian Appeal. Former Treasurer and 
present Clerk, The Star Island Corporation. 
Former Trustee, The Christian Register. 
Former President, Y.P.R.U. (now A.U.Y.) 
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and Boston Y.M.C.U. President, Norfolk 
House Center and Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Charitable Society. Mr. Bolster is a 
lawyer and a partner in the firm of Bingham, 
Dana and Gould. 


FRED A. BRILL, JR., Bala-Cynwyd, Penn- 
sylvania 

Member,. Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Phila., Pa.; present Chairman, Denomina- 
tional Affairs Committee; past President, 
Board of Trustees; past President, Men’s 
Forum; past Chairman, Committee on Ap- 
plied Christianity. Currently serving as Di- 
rector of the A.U.A.; Vice-President, Na- 
tional Laymen’s League Council; Member, 
Committee on Fellowship Units, Advisory 
Council on Education, Annual Award Com- 
mittee. Past Vice-President, Middle Atlantic 
States Regional Council. Present President, 
Cynwyd Parent Study Group. Past Commis- 
sioner, Philadelphia Fellowship Commission. 
Mr. Brill is Product Control Director of The 
Atlantic Refining Company. 


JOHN W. CYRUS, Omaha, Nebraska 
Minister, First Unitarian Church, Omaha, 
since 1943, Minister, Community Church, 
Litchfield Park, Arizona 1941-43. Minister, 
Park and Prospect Christian Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 1935-41. Past Editor of 
Unitarian Ministers’ Association. News Let- 
ter and Secretary of Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association. Past Board member, Western 
Conference. Present member, Mayor’s Com- 
mittee in Omaha and past Chairman, May- 
or’s Committee on Human Relations. Mem- 
ber, Board of Omaha Urban League for 
seven years. Past member of Board of Child 
Welfare Association and Board of Planned 
Parenthood. 


MRS. GEORGE W. PIEKSEN, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Member, First Unitarian Church, St. Louis; 
past President of the Alliance and Secretary, 
Board of Trustees; current Chairman, De- 
nominational Affairs Committee. Former Di- 
rector of the A.U.A.; member, Committee 
on World Churches; immediate past Presi- 
dent, the General Alliance. Member of 
Board of Directors, St. Louis, Y.W.C.A. 
Vice-Chairman of St. Louis Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Human Rights. 


SIDMAN P. POOLE, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia 

Member and Trustee, Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Unitarian Church, Charlottesville; 
Chairman, Building and Finance Committee. 
Former Vice-President of the A.U.A. Former 
Trustee and Vice-President of Laymen’s 
League Chapter, Syracuse, New York. Pro- 
fessor, Chairman, Department of Geogra- 
phy, University of Virginia. Contributing 
Editor, “Economic Geography”. Consultant 
editor, Bobbs-Merrill Co. Member, Cosmos 
Club. 


THEY TALKED TURKEY: Members of 
All Souls’ Chapel, Monroe, N. C. Unitarian 
fellowship ate hot turkey and talked cold 
turkey at a December dinner at which they 
raised $100 for the United Unitarian Appeal. 


MILTON J. A. SENN, 
New Haven, Connec- 
ticut 

Member, First Unitar- 
ian Society, New Hav- 
en. Sterling Professor 
of Pediatrics and Psy- 
chiatry and Director 
of the Child Study 
Center, Yale Univer- 
sity. Pediatrician-In- 
Chief of the Grace- 
New Haven Commun- 
ity Hospital. Former 
Professor of Pediatrics in Psychiatry at Cor- 
nell University Medical School, New York 
City. 


Senn 


A.U.A. Officers Nominated 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
A.U.A. the Board of Directors herewith 
submits its nominations for Officers of 

the Association to be elected at the 
Annual Meeting in 1953 for the ensuing 
four-year term: 


For President—Rev. Frederick May Eliot, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

For Secretary—Rev. Walter Donald 
Kring, Worcester, 
Mass. 

For Treasurer—Leon M. Little, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
SECRETARY 


A petition in due and regular form has been 
received by the Association placing the name 
of Rev. Rowland Gray-Smith, of Hingham, 
Mass., in nomination for the office of Secre- 
tary of the A.U.A. His name will be placed 
on the ballot in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the By-laws. 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and [ii 
Books of Remembrance. A) 


WHITTEMGRE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
15 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
When attending the Unitarian 
May Meetings in Boston 
next month 
you are invited to hear an address 


on present aspects of the alcohol problem 
at the annual meeting of the 


UNITARIAN 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
Friday, May 22, at 2:30 p. m. 
in the James Freeman Clarke Room 
of the Arlington St. Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Sts., Boston 
For free temperance literature write to 
The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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BUILDING UP YOUR CHURCH 


These things worked for us.... 


Dear Al, 

You asked me what methods I have used 
in Cleveland, Waltham, and now in Rich- 
mond to attract new members to the church. 
Several men asked the same question. And 
others might be interested .. . 

First of all, I am convinced that whatever 
success we have had in these three churches 
has come from experimenting on this theory: 
In every growing community there are large 
numbers who have thought their way out of 
Catholicism, orthodox Protestantism, and 
Judaism—and have become Unitarians in- 
stinctively without knowing, in the vast 
majority of cases, that our movement exists. 

You don’t have to convert such people to 
our faith; they already possess it. 

Our basic problem is to reach them, to let 
them know that a new type of religious 
movement is emerging where men and wo- 
men and young people can do their own 
thinking, a movement that will satisfy their 
religious needs. 

I have known scores of such people who 
look on our free faith, when they discover 
it, as exciting as though it were some sort of 
twentieth century revelation. 

Out of the 80 people who joined the 
Richmond church this past church year at 
least 50 came to us as complete strangers 
to Unitarianism. Encouraged by our news- 
paper advertising to “look us over,” they 
found for the first time in their lives a re- 
ligious group that prized intellectual progres- 
siveness and integrity as well as spiritual 
and ethical satisfactions. Most of them had 
not “darkened the door” of any church since 
their teens or early twenties. 

Yet I am sure, after my 23 years of min- 
istry in Cleveland, four in Waltham, and 
one and a half in Richmond, that no Uni- 
tarian church in any sizeable or growing 
community ever reaches but a pitifully small 
fraction of such people. All because we make 
so feeble an effort to tell the community what 
Unitarianism is all about. 

I would be willing to wager that if you 
stood at a main corner in any city (even 
Boston) and asked hundreds of intelligent 
looking passers-by what Unitarianism is, 95 
per cent wouldn’t have the slightest idea. 

If religion is in part an adventure in 
shared living then surely an essential job, 
perhaps the essential job of any Unitarian 
church in a growing community is to seek 
out these unchurched, self-converted Uni- 
tarians, and share with them the religious 
faith that means so much to you and me. 

That’s a big job and an exciting one, and 
it can be done only by a preacher and his 
congregation working together as an en- 
thusiastic team. 

And now let me try to answer your ques- 
tion about methods. 

1. Free newspaper space. It has been my 
experience that most city newspapers wel- 
come letters to the editor or digests of ser- 
mons (“fillers” for the Monday issue) pro- 
vided you deal with current material. Especi- 
ally when it is controversial. This method 
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was remarkably effective in Cleveland. 

Study the writing style used by outstand- 
ing reporters, columnists, and editors. Forget 
the ponderous English you were taught by 
professors, and write as though you were 
actually talking to the individual reader. He 
might be a potential Unitarian. 

Type your stuff double space on a single 
side of the sheet, with wide margins and with 
some 15 to 20 lines of space left at the top 
of page one. Vary the length of your para- 
graphs with an upper limit of 10 to 12 news- 
paper lines. Rarely if ever send more than 
300 to 400 words, and cut, cut, cut your 
manuscript until only the lean meat remains. 
Find out at what time of day the editor or 
city editor is least pressed for time so that 
you can have a brief word with him as you 
deliver the material by hand. 

2. Newspaper advertising. This has proved 
successful in Waltham particularly where 
we used both the local daily and the Boston 
Herald. 

For years I have been urging churches to 
put the loose basket collection money over 
a stated amount directly into advertising. 
“Finally I persuaded our church in Rich- 
mond to try it out. All cash in excess of $20 
per Sunday has been added to our budget 
allotments of $400 in ’51-’52 and $700 in 
52-53. This enables us to put between $35 
and $40 a week into advertising, with the 
possibility of automatically increasing this 
expenditure as time goes on—depending, of 
course, on our attendance.” 

A few extra pointers: 

In our advertising neither the church’s 
name nor mine appears in big capital let- 
ters, for churchless people are interested in 
neither per Se. 2 

Take a look at the newspaper ads put out 
by the “Reader’s Digest.’ Your eye is caught 
by some unexpected and interesting subject 
in large type, followed by half a dozen ques- 
tions or statements (in small type) that whet 
your appetite. A person has to read quite 
far before discovering, in moderate sized 
type, that his curiosity can be appeased only 
by purchasing the current number of the 
magazine. 

That is the sort of set-up we use in the 
Richmond papers with increasing effective- 
ness. Sometimes I juggle around the words 
of a sermon subject for days so that it 
will get maximum reader-attention, yet with- 
out suspicion of crude sensationalism. 

In Richmond we purposely shun the space 
allotted on Saturday to church ads, on the 
theory that the self-converted Unitarians we 
are trying to reach are so fed up with ortho- 
doxy of all sorts that they by-pass church 
pages and church ads as automatically as 
they by-pass space devoted to the comings 
and goings of, say, teen-agers. So we place 
our ads in the Friday papers opposite the 
editorial page. At first glance no one would 
dream they are material about churches. The 
church-shy people we have in mind, those 
who have sworn they are through with or- 
ganized religion, come upon our sermon an- 


nouncements unawares—perhaps next to 
praise of some shaving cream or washing 
machine, or under Walter Lippmann’s col- 
umn. 

“How did you happen to visit our church 
this morning?” I once asked a visitor who 
soon became a staunch backer. 

“Haven't been to church for years and 
years,” was his answer, “but I said to my 
wife this morning, ‘I’ve been reading those 
Unitarian subjects for four months and I’ve 
just got to find out what that guy’s talking 
about.’ ” 

As to sermon subjects, I constantly vary 
them: a philosophical or theological sermon 
this Sunday, a sermon on “Fear” the follow- 
ing Sunday, and likely as not a controversial 
social topic the third week, for example, 
something concerning war, or labor, or birth 
control. I learned that idea of constantly 
shifting types of sermons from Dr. South- 
worth at Meadville, back in 1916. “David 
had a harp of many strings,” he explained 
in the homiletics class, “but he didn’t play 
on the same string all the time.” 

A suggestion: squeeze your sermon topics 
dry of cliches. 

Just glance at the sermon titles in the 
Saturday church ads and you will be sur- 
prised to see how many of them, even some 
to be preached in Unitarian pulpits, are of 
the rubber stamp variety. 

3. “Missionary” activity on the part of 
church members. In the Cleveland church 
one enthusiastic Unitarian could name 17 
people who in a score of years had joined 
our church through his efforts. “I didn’t 
proselyte ’em; I just told °em what we stand 
for,” he said with a laugh. “I guess you could 
call me a Unitarian pamphleteer too. I al- 
ways carry a bunch of the A.U.A. leaflets 
in my pockets, ready to pass along to friends 
without a church.” 

You may never be lucky enough to have 
a parishioner like that, but you can doubt- 
less find a few with a publicity-sense that’s 
worth encouraging. 

There are, of course, many other methods 
of reaching the public. The radio, for in- 
stance. I may be wrong but I believe that 
money put into broadcasting could be more 
effectively spent in newspaper advertising. 
As for the Wayside Pulpit, we in Richmond 
have the notices stenciled in large type by a 
professional. We use provocative or inspiring 
sentences of our own choosing from Sunday 
afternoon through Wednesday, then tack up 
the sermon subject for Thursday through 
Sunday morning. 

In building membership the first job is the 
one I have been describing, using practical 
methods of reaching the public and its large 
number of Unitarian-who-don’t-know-it. But 
you must plan not only to get newcomers 
into the church but also to keep them com- 
ing back and ultimately joining —DILWORTH 
LUPTON. 
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UNITARIAN AUTHORS DEPART- 
MENT: Miss Margaret Halsey (Mrs. Milton 
Stern) who with her family attends the 
White Plains Community Church, White 
Plains, N.J. is author of the recent book 
“The Folks at Home,” on the problems cre- 
ated by the conflict between “success” cul- 
ture and our religious ethical heritage in 
America. Among her earlier books are: 
“With Malice Toward Some,” and “Color 
Blind.” 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 
WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


GOWN S 


¢Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for 


,VESTMENTS » HANGINGS 
SSA STOLES »- EMBROIDERIES 


= Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


») 


oO ga 1s + | 
S.. Llational wc. 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. « 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
ae educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Where Unitarians meet 
Good Food, Good Horses 
& Good Fun 
Winslow C. Sisson 
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ATTENTION CHURCH BUYERS ! 


Doubly Important This Year 
That You Purchase 
Children’s Sunday and Graduation 
Bibles as Soon as Possible 
There is More Variety Now 


THERE MAY BE SHORTAGES OR 
PRICE INCREASES FOR LATE-COMERS 


As Always We Are Here to Serve You 
At Every Price Level Best Values 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Cortaro, Ariz. 


Am 

IN INDIA I asked myself this ques- 
tion when I saw thousands of home- 
less sleeping in the streets of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. When I saw 
half starved children and “hunger 
limp” babies like the one above. 
IN KOREA (My schedule did not 
permit me to examine the 28 or- 
phanages in which CCF assists 
Korean children). There is only 
ugliness and misery in Korea. Wan- 
dering refugees, little ragged chil- 
dren, destroyed homes. There is 
hardly a family not broken, fathers 
taken prisoners or shot, mothers 
abused and carried off or left dead 
behind a broken wall. A destroyed 
country of rubble, rags, disease, 
hunger and human misery. 

IN JAPAN in the Elizabeth Saun- 
ders Home for GI babies, deserted by 
their American fathers, and 18 other 
CCF orphanages, all over-crowded. 
IN GERMANY where I saw some 
of the several million people who 
are refugees in their own country. 
Those who escaped from East Ger- 
many won their freedom at great 
cost. Few families escaped intact. 
Children, parents, wives and hus- 
bands shot down or dragged off to 
labor camps. Those who escaped are 
destitute. They can’t find work and 
have inadequate food and shelter. 


For information write to: 


ey, 


iat f Pe = 
r’s Keeper? 
The sick little children of India, 
the wandering orphans of Korea, 
that flaxen haired German miss, 
who saw her father killed, does 
God charge me with their plight? 
I have returned from overseas with 
the realization that the Communists 
care enough to make very success- 
ful capital of democracy’s failures 
and with the strong conviction that 
we Americans can not close our 
eyes or stop our ears to the cry of 
a hungry child anywhere in the 
world — black, brown, yellow or 
white. The hungry children of the 
world are more dangerous to us 
than the atom bomb. 

CCF assists- children in 97  or- 
phanages in the following coun- 
tries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 


‘land, Formosa, Indonesia, India, 


Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Malaya, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
United States and Western Ger- 
many. You can adopt a child in 
any of these countries for ten dol- 
lars a month and the child’s name, 
address, picture and information 
about the child will be furnished. 
Correspondence with the child is 
invited. Smaller gifts are equally 
welcome. God sees not the coin 
but the heart that gives it. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 


WANTED: flute, piccolo; also vacation cottage to rent by pro- 
fessor’s family, near sand-and-sea, or mountain-and-lake, Box 
No. 1 


WANTED: Old copies of the Beacon Hymnal with hard blue 
cover. Los Gatos Unitarian Fellowship will purchase same and 
pay postage. 141 Loma Alta Avenue, Los Gatos, California. 
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PLANS FOR THE SUMMER OF 1953 


STAR ISLAND THE ISLES OF SHOALS 


Off Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
WHAT YOU WILL SEE AT STAR ISLAND THIS SUMMER 


New construction, extensive repairs and renovations. 
WHAT YOU WILL DO AT STAR ISLAND THIS SUMMER foe 


Attend one or more of the conferences, selecting the ones which will fill your needs and interests. 


RCCL 
June 20 to June 27 AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 
Fun — companionship — inspiration. 
June 27 to July 4 ALL STAR WEEK 


For the whole family. 
Special activities and supervision for children 


July 4 to July 11 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
For church school superintendents, teachers, 
ministers and parents. 


July 11 to July 18 NORTHEAST ALLIANCE 
For all interested Alliance women 
July 18 to July 25 WORLD ORDER WEEK 


For those interested in International 
Cooperation and World Peace 
(Unitarian Layman’s League will also hold sessions) 


July 25 to August 1 COMING GREAT CHURCH 


An Inter-faith conference, devoted to the 
spirit of unity among all churches 


August 1 to August 17 CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Include a special program for young people 
and a Seminar on Women’s work. 


TEE CLLLEOELOLLCCCCLUCCCCCCCOCCCCC CCL sed 


August 17 to August 27 CAMP FARTHEST OUT 
Founded by Glenn Clark 
August 27 to August 30 Open dates. Available to smaller groups. 


MMM 


FUE 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND AT STAR ISLAND THIS SUMMER — 


Ample opportunities for recreation,—swimming, tennis, etc. 
Time for reviving old friendships and making new ones. 
as well as 

Renewed faith, courage and inspiration. 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER PLANS NOW TO INCLUDE AT LEAST A WEEK AT STAR ISLAND 


For information, write Star Island Headquarters, \ i. 
355 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. ; 


$2 % 


